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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Pyrenees, with Excursions into Spain. By 
Lady Chatterton, author of “ Rambles in the 
South of Ireland,’’ “‘ Home Sketches,” &c. 
Qvols. 8vo. Saunders and Otley. 

Oy the first of these volumes we find the follow- 

ing inscription relative to the Rambles in the 

South of Ireland (and confirmed by the author's 

magic words, ‘* second edition”): ** A charming 

hook, full of picturesque descriptions, interest- 
ing observations on life and manners, amusing 
mecdotes, legendary lore, just feeling, and sound 
common sense—Literary Gazette;’’ and on the 
second volume, the following relative to Home 

Scenes: * This work may be, in truth, called a 

miscellany of polite literature, seasoned through- 

out with an amiable and sweetly religious spi- 
rit—Literary Gazette.” 

On these quotations of our judgment upon 
preteding publications by Lady Chatterton we 
reflect with more than ordinary satisfaction, in 
consequence of reading a confession by the ac- 
complished and ingenuous writer, at page 30 of 
her present work, in these words: — “ I often 
think that success is given by God, not so much 
according to our deserts as according to what 
we can bear or may require for the good of our 
minds, Persons of genius who do not attain 
great celebrity during their lives are perhaps 
those who would be too much elated by it. 
Scott had a mind which could not be spoiled 
by praise. I think, too, we are more depressed 
by ill success than we are by the consciousness 
of inability; and characters differ from each 
otlier in nothing more than their requitement 
of encouragement, or the contrary. I am so 
dreadfully and fatally sensitive to the encou- 
raging or discouraging opinion of others, that 
I often actually become what they think me. 
It is in the fatal power of the opinion of others 
tomake me clever or stupid.” 

Doubting, as we do, the’ last clause of this 
confession—for we do not think: it possible for 
any discouragement to render Lady Chatterton 
stupid—we yet flatter ourselves that the lauda- 
tion we have had the pleasure to bestow, how- 
ever well deserved, may have had some effect 
in exciting her ladyship to continue in the 
pursuit of literary reputation, and adding, as 
in the instance now before us, another inter- 
esting claim to critical applause and general 
favour. She is, indeed, one of the most com- 
panionable of tourists ; and throws so delight- 
ful an air around even the most minute things 
and trifles which attract her notice, that, though 
Weare in many places quite familiar with the 
oft-trodden ground, we go over it again in her 
society with fresh feelings—journeying at our 
very ease, with enjoyments varying at every 
step and stage, and conscious that, above all 
the recommendations of foreign change of scene, 
there is nothing to be compared with an intel- 
lectual fellow-traveller. As heretofore, we need 
only farther remark, Lady Chatterton displays 
throughout the qualities of a feminine, delicate, 
and refined mind—the original gift of bountiful 
nature, and highly cultivated by education and 
intercourse with characters that adorn the living 
world; and that, chiefly among the Pyrenees, 
she traverses and describes localities not over- 





run by English idlers or writers. Pen and 
pencil are charmingly devoted to illustrate the 
most picturesque and amusing of these spots; 
and the wild mountain-peak and the spa-haunt- 
ing company of the neighbouring baths are 
equally well painted, with an enthusiastic love 
of what is sublime or beautiful in natural scenery, 
and a lively appreciation of what is curious or 
grotesque in the manners of people. When to 
these points we have to add sketches of spots 
made memorable by tradition in connexion with 
famous persons, historical recollections aptly 
put together, and touching tales and remark- 
able legends, we have summed up the whole of 
one of those agreeable productions which can 
provoke no censure, and must command the 
pleased attention of every reader whose appro- 
bation is worth an author’s ambition. 

In the outset the journey lies through France; 
and we perfectly agree with commencing ob- 
servations at Abbeville: —“ I delight (says 
Lady C.) in the cheerful aspect of French inns, 
and their pretty light beds, which I always 
think give pleasant dreams; and here, too, are 
some venerable tapestry-chairs, which look as 
if they had been embroidered by Marie Antoi- 
nette’s maids of honour. * * * Toan 
invalid, almost the entire pleasure of travelling 
depends upon the look of the rooms, and the 
view from them, whether it be cheerful ur other- 
wise; and therefore I think a little tour in those 
countries which have good inns must be of 
great use to the spirits, if not to the health of 
sufferers. In England the hotels are by no 
means so cheerful or amusing, nor, in my opi- 
nion, half so comfortable, or the food half so 
good, as abroad.” 

Other reflections are worthy of old Mon- 
taigne :—“ It is certainly delightful to travel for 
amusement; and J fear many of us who have 
the power of doing as we like, do not value 
this privilege as we ought. I mean that many 
people, instead of enjoying the independence 
they possess, long for some place or position 
in the world, which, however honourable it may 
be, must necessarily prevent them from going 
where they wish. Perhaps it is wisely ordained 
that such should be the case; ambition and 
vanity, though sad torments to those who pos- 
sess them, have nevertheless their uses, and 
keep the world in a state of activity, which, in 
our degenerated condition is necessary for its 
well being. They act like a high wind, and 
assist to blow away the pestilential influence 
of sloth and indifference. Well, be that as it 
may, I am right glad we have the entire dis- 
posal of ourselves, and have the whole world 
before us; and what is better still, the whole 
summer—and even the spring. And this is a 
piece of good fortune that rarely occurs to those 
who, like us, have London, and all its pleasant 
world, for our dear home. We have left it 
while the delicious long days are still length- 
ening, and are but too happy that we have nei- 
ther parliament nor place to compel us to re- 
main. We are happy, too, in possessing un- 


prejudiced feelings and independent views, | 
We) 


which are great sources of enjoyment. 
look on the world as it is, and value all the 
various grades of our fellow-creatures accord- 
ing to their real merit, rather than by their 





supposed value in the world’s eye. Strange to 
say, I look forward with more bounding plea- 
sure to this tour than I did when, at blooming 
fifteen, I set out on my first visit to France; 
yet my health is not nearly so good as it was 
then, nor had I lost some of those dear friends 
whom I thought it impossible to survive. This 
wonderful improvement in cheerfulness as I 
have grown old should be a great encourage- 
ment to those who suffer from low spirits, and 
is chiefly to be attributed to the religious feel- 
ings I have attained. At fifteen I had no set- 
tled opinions on religion, and I trace my gra- 
dual improvement in happiness to the hope I 
have, by degrees, attained of enjoying eternal 
bliss in another world. The pleasure, too, that 
we derive from experience and the cultivation 
of our tastes, increases as we grow old, and 
more than compensates for the buoyant ani- 
mal spirits which generally belong to youth. 
This is particularly the case in the enjoyment 
of fine scenery, or rather in the simple con- 
templation of nature. The country between 
London and Andover always appeared to me 
extremely ugly before I had visited many beau- 
tiful scenes in other countries. On returning 
home, I expected to be impressed more than 
ever by its want of beauty, and was therefore 
much surprised, on travelling through it, to 
find myself admiring several parts extremely ; 
no spot appeared to me uninteresting. Here 
there was a new pleasure, a power to find 
beauty in that which had before appeared so 
plain; and this new faculty I attribute to the 
intense enjoyment I had experienced in con- 
templating nature-in its loveliest forms.” 

Speaking of Agnes Sorel, of Chenongeaux, 
we like the annexed :—“ It seems certain that 
she always instigated the king to act bravely in 
his defence ayainst the English. The influence 
that women have often exercised over the des- 
tinies of nations induces some persons to ima- 
gine that their mental powers are naturally not 
inferior to those of men. I think, however, this 
influence arises, not from the superiority, but, 
on the contrary, from the inferiority of their 
intellect. To be influenced is rather a sign of 
a superior intellect that can afford to bow down, 
and give way to the weaker sex. Obstinate and 
narrow or weak minded men are rarely influ- 
enced—they are, indeed, often compelled and 
driven—by a clever wife or mistress ; but this is 
quite different from being influenced.” 

Such passages, and they are continually oc- 
curring, prove Lady Chatterton to be a deep 
student in what has been styled “ the noblest 
study of mankind,” and they contrast finely with 
her more cursory and playful observations, as 
gems sparkle amid the Jess real brilliancy of the 
foil in which they are set. The story of Orfon, 
the enchanter, at this part, is a fair specimen of 
the interest of all these episodes which the taste 
of the writer has introduced; but we fear it is 
too long for extract. It runs thus :— 

“ There is a legend of an enchanter called 
Orfon, who is said to have exercised so much 
influence over the early inhabitants of Chenon- 
geaux, that I will relate the story. In the forest 
of Loches is a barrow called the Monument of 
St. Nicolas—a work, no doubt, of the ancient 
Gauls, but the tradition of the country gives it 
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a supernaturalorigin. It is said that a formid- 
able magician, named Orfon, a prince, who owed 
his _ to the hidden authority he exer- 
cised over nature—lived for a long time in a 
palace in this neighbourhood, surrounded by 
thick forests, and invisible to the eyes of men: 
he was the inheritor not only of the immense 
riches of the Druids, but of their supernatural 
knowledge also. As avaricious as any king who 
was not a magician, Orfon buried in the ca- 
verns of the neighbourhood his heaps of gold, 
always choosing to count his wealth on the night 
of our Lord’s nativity. Every year there arose 
a terrible tempest on Christmas-eve. Furious 
winds swept along the immense forest of Loches, 
and the trees, bending to the earth under their 
influence, prevented all approach to the abode 
of the magician, and deprived the inquisitive of 
any desire to interrupt him in his absorbing 
calculations. However, as if in mockery of the 
misery of his poor neighbours, he who paid 
attention might hear, even in the midst of the 
furious tempest, the sound of pieces of gold 
pouring down one after the other. Even in the 
very churches, during the sclemnity of that ser- 
vice which celebrates the anniversary of the 
coming of the Divine Legislator, whilst all 
hearts were raised to heaven by those Christmas 
hymns which bore testimony to the joy of our 
ancestors, the sound of gold would suddenly 
penetrate into the midst of the kneeling multi- 
tude, and call back their thoughts to the joys 
of a terrestrial and perishable world,” 

Truly, we are inclined to think, that though 
manifested in a very different way, the jingling 
of money has not lost its power over the souls of 
the tens of thousands who crowd our places of 
worship, from the cathedral to the conventicle, 
from the tabernacle to the tub. The Orfon of 
Mammon is still in the midst of them, neither 
to bless them nor to do them good: their eyes 
look to heaven whilst their hearts cling to earth. 
When will their enchanting Idol be buried in 
the tomb, like the elder Orfon !— 

“One night in the month of December, when 
the earth was covered with snow, and the cold 
almost insupportable, during the celebration of 
Christmas, instead of the usual noise of gold, 
suddenly a great cry was heard, and all the 
lights of the chapel of St. Nicolas were at 
once extinguished. Orfon had just expired! 
Orfon, buried in the vast vaults of his former 
residence, continued, indeed, in possession of 
his treasures, but had lost his accursed power, 
and his empire over the elements. It is true, 
indeed, that every year during the solemnities 
of Christmas, when the hour of the nativity ap- 
proaches, Orfon may still be heard groaning in 
the depths where the exorcisms have bound him, 
and counting his innumerable piles of gold; 
but it is not easy to hear him,—perhaps it is 
that his treasure has diminished since he is no 
longer permitted to employ it, or that he has 
some misgivings as tv the corruptions of the age 
—certain it is, that he is much more tranquil, 
and that it now requires to be one of the ini- 
tiated to hear him.” 

The account of the castle of Blanquefort, a 
favourite residence of our Black Prince, near 
Bordeaux (which its white name would hardly 
indicate), is another piece of interest, mingling 
happily together history and legend. Of this 
we are told :— 

* A proprietaire, who was dressed in the blue 
frock of a peasant, very civilly left his vineyard, 
where he and his wife were at work, to shew us 
the way when the road became too bad for the 
carriage to proceed further. This intelligent 
peasant seemed so much pleased with the in- 


hoped he might know of some tradition relating 
to its occupancy by my favourite hero, Edward. 
We therefore asked him who had originally 
built it, and whether he had ever heard of our 
brave Black Prince. ‘ No,’ said he, ‘ I never 
knew there was such a person, but I will tell 
you all about the castle, and how it came to be 
called Blanquefort, for I love the old place as 
if it was my father; and often I sit and smell 
the roses that grow under the windows till I 
fancy I see the beautiful white lady herself. 
Indeed, my father did see her, and I’ve met 
with many persons who have heard her sweet 
voice imploring the cruel baron, her lord, to 
spare some of the prisoners that used to be 
confined in yonder tower. I could fancy it, in- 
deed, but I never saw her water those roses 
with her tears, or breathe and smile them into 
bloom on fine mornings, as some say they have. 
All I know is, that such a person did live, for 
the recollection of her good deeds is fresh 
in the mind of every cottager for miles and 
miles round, though it is upwards of seven cen- 
turies since she died; and that solid tower, 
which has stood through all the wars with 
France, and against the English, is built over 
her grave. Before her time, there was a castle 
here even stronger than this one, and it was 
called Le Chateau du Diable. No one could 
ever take possession of it; indeed, the stone it 
was built of was so hard that nothing could make 
the least impression on it, Some said it was 
inhabited by the devil himself, for not a soul 
ever appeared on its walls, and yet all assailants 
were struck down, as if by an invisible force, 
whenever they approached. The Chatelain du 
Diable, as he was called, seldom had any inter- 
course with his neighbours; they had always 
been a strange family, but the Baron Pierre 
was worse than any. He proposed for the hand 
of many a fair chatelaine, but though he offered 
a great dower, all the neighbouring barons re- 
fused to give him their daughters; so he swore 
to run off with the most beautiful lady in all 
Gascony; and so he did, and even forced her 
parents to be present at the marriage ceremony, 
and they were married in the chapel within these 
walls, You may imagine the poor lady led a mi- 
serable life. She was an angel of goodness, and 
her whole endeavour was to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of her husband’s unfortunate vassals. In- 
stead of pining with grief at being separated 
from her dear parents and the young knight to 
whom she had been betrothed, and who had won 
her love, she earnestly endeavoured to reform 
her husband and interest him in favour of his 
poor dependants and of the unfortunate pri- 
soners he took in war. He used to torture 
them in the most horrible manner. But he 
was Very anxious to have a son, and after being 
married three years, there seemed a prospect 
of the desired event. He then used his wife 
more gently, and to please her he would forego 
the cruelties in which he delighted. The child 
was born, and a finer boy was never seen, but, 
instead of being grateful, he treated his poor 
wife much worse than ever. So the dear lady 
began to pine, when she found she was no use 
to anybody in the world; for the cruel baron 
would not even allow her to educate his boy, 
but gave it up entirely to a fiend under the form 
of a priest, who was certainly in league with the 
devil, and who had influenced the baron to evil 
all his life. At last the beautiful chatelaine be- 
came so ill that her life was despaired of, and 
then her husband’s heart began to soften, and 
he sent for all the doctors in Bordeaux, and al- 
lowed her to see her parents; but his kindness 
came too late. She got worse and worse, and 


. . : a 
was in despair, and as if to atone for all the 
mischief he had done and the misery he had 
caused, he invited the poor vassals, in whi 
welfare his wife had taken so much interest, ty 
a great banquet—and when he went+tohed th, 
night, she appeared to him dressed in whi 


So wheneye 
any poor vassals were afflicted, the Dan 
Blanche used to appear to the baron and jp, 
form him of their distress, and he always at, 
tended to her wishes. He became quite q 
reformed man, and this castle lost the name oj 
Chateau du Diable, which it had borne for nany 
generations, and was called Blanche Fort—th: 
fort of La Dame Blanche; and her spirit ha 
presided over all this part of the country ever 
since, for nothing can be happier than we 4) 
are ; and whenever we are disposed to quarre| 
with our wives, we think of La Dame Blancli, 
and our anger is sure to be turned into kind. 
ness.’ ‘ And do you really believe that her 
spirit still lives in this neighbourhood?’ jy. 
quired W: * Indeed I do,’ said the honest 
peasant, ‘ though our good curé says he is sure 
she did not die, but it was all a plan concerted 
with her mother, and that it was probably her. 
self who used to appear, and, by this means, 
influence the baron to act with kindness to the 
poor.’ Though I was glad to hear about the 
white lady, yet the recollections of our ov 
Black Prince were far more interesting, and | 
imagined his gay-courtiers and brave warriors 
hunting in the beautiful woods which surround 
the castle.” 

Yet we must not linger over more of these 
pleasant tales; but on to the Pyrenees, ani 
hear, at Bayonne, where Napoleon arrived be- 
fore us, 14th April, 1808, two anecdotes of the 
measures he then and there adopted, and which 
were among the first of the grand mistakes 
which led to his overthrow. The princes Fer- 
dinand and Carlos, Godoy, and Charles IV, 
and his Queen Marie Louise, followed within 
a fortnight; and 

‘“ Immediately after his arrival Charles paid 
Napoleon a visit at Marrac: an interesting anec- 
dote is related concerning this visit. Charles 
had a sore leg, which made him lame. As hie 
ascended the staircase, leaning on Napoleon's 
arm, he said—‘ Soutenez-moi, mon [rére, j’en ai 
besoin.” Napoleon answered with a smile— 
* Appuyez-vous, et ne craignez rien; je suis 
fort.” The 6th of May, Ferdinand restored the 
crown of Spain to his father, Charles 1V., who, 
by a treaty executed the day before, disposed 
of it in favour of Napoleon. On the 6th of June, 
Napoleon proclaimed his brother Joseph king 
of Spain. Charles IV. retired to Compiegne, 
with a pension of 300,000/. a-year. Ferdinand 
to Valengay with an allowance of 40,000/. Joseph 
arrived from his kingdom of Naples on the 7th. 
At his interview with Napoleon, the latter con- 
cluded his reasons for the change, by saying— 
‘ D’ailleurs ces arrangemens terminent nos que- 
relles de ménage, je donne Naples a Lucien.’” 

The excursions about the Pyrenees are all 
described with talent and impressiveness, ant 
where some of the achievements of mountain- 
ascents were beyond his lady’s health and 
strength, Sir W. Chatterton has himself jour- 
nalised them in a striking manner ; but we are 
induced to leave these pictures to be consulted 
in the work, whilst we take from it a few pages 
which narrate an affecting local event in a sim- 
ple style, as if from the mouth of the guide who 
conducted the strangers over some of the dan- 
gerous passes near the snow-clad Maledetta. 
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soon died in her mother’s arms. The baron 


“The Maledetta, owing to fissures in the ice, 
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js more dangerous of access than difficult. We 
saw round the summit what appeared to be a 
road; it is a chasm in the glacier: this chasm, 
according to Benoit, our guide, is sixteen pans 
(103 feet) wide, (a pan is eight inches.) ‘ Poor 
Pierre Barran !’ said our guide, as he saw me 
looking at those fearful clefts in the glaciers of 
the Maledetta; ‘I never see that spot without 
thinking of our good Pierre, who was the brav- 
est and best guide in all the Hautes Pyrénées. 
It is now full twenty years ago, yet it seems 
only like yesterday. And his unfortunate son! 
| shall never forget the poor young man’s sor- 
row. God grant none of us may see the like 
again!’ ‘What was it? What happened to 
him ?” we inquired. © S . 
‘Pierre Barran,’ said he, ‘was the bravest and 
most honest man I ever knew; indeed, there 
was never one like him, except his son—his 
only son Charles; and when any strangers 
wanted to go up to the Port in bad weather, or 
when there was great danger of avalanches, 
Pierre Barran was sure to be employed. The 
father and son loved each other more than any 
two mortals I ever saw; yet both were pas- 
sionate, and I have seen them quarrel vio- 
lently. Charles sometimes accused his father 
of being fool-hardy, and said he was sure that, 
sooner or later, he would come to some un- 
timely end, Late in the autumn of 1812, two 
gentlemen, engineers, came to Luchon, and in- 
quired for a guide to the Maledetta. All the 
passes were covered with deep snow, and every 
one of us laughed at the idea of any man think- 
ing of going even over the Port de Venasque, 
much less up the Maledetta, at such a time of 
the year. However, Pierre Barran did not 
laugh; but when it was proposed to him, he 
gravely said he would go. Whereupon his son 
flew into a great passion, and said he might as 
well commit suicide at once; and he swore a 
solemn oath that nothing should tempt him up 
—no, not even as far as the Hospice. Barran 
was very unhappy at his son’s anger; but still 
he had pledged his word to go with the gentle- 
men, and would not retract. It was the custom 
of both father and son to go and pray together 
every evening at the cross near Montauban 
church; but on the night before this dangerous 
expedition, neither of them were seen there. 
The next morning at five o’clock, a neighbour 
who lived in the adjoining cottage overheard 
Barran saying to his son—* Do not let us part in 
anger, my dear boy ; for perhaps we may never 
meet again!’ ‘If you think so, then, father, 
why do you go? For my part, it seems down- 
right madness.’ At that Pierre got angry 
again, and went out without even wishing his 
son good-bye. The day had hardly dawned 
when Charles was seen walking up and down 
before the cottage in great agitation. ‘Oh, 
that I had not sworn that fearful oath!’ he 
said. ‘My poor father, I know he will perish, 
and I shall not be near to save him. Cursed 
be my folly! He was aware of his wickedness 
in having been so violent, and yet went on 
swearing still, and saying, ‘ And to think that 
Thad not even his blessing!’ All day Charles 
Barran was like one wild; and when night 
came on, the gentlemen returned; but poor 
Barran was not with them. Every thing had 
gone on well till they came to the lowest glacier 
you saw in the Maledetta. Though he had 
succeeded in getting the travellers across, by 
some unaccountable accident his foot slipped, 
and he fellin. The gentlemen could hear his 
groans for a long time; but they had no means 
of rendering him any assistance ; all they could 
do was to hasten back, and inform us of the sad 
event. The moment Charles heard of it, he 





threw himself on the ground in despair. The 
neighbours tried all they could to pacify him; 
and one said, perhaps, after all, his father might 
not be dead, and offered to go with him as soon 
as morning dawned, and see ifthey could find him. 
The moment Charles heard this, he started up, 
and exclaimed, ‘ [ will give all I possess to any 
two who will go with me this very minute to 
the Maledetta!’ But none were found to ven- 
ture. The impetuous young man would not 
wait; so he went alone, and none of us ever 
expected to see him again alive. However, 
next morning we went up to the Port, taking 
with us ropes, and irons, and everything neces- 
sary to restore animation, in case they had not 
perished. It was arough morning—more snow 
had fallen—and none of us expected to return 
safe. However, the Barrans were both so much 
beloved that no one murmured, and we were all 
resigned to risk our lives for their sakes. It 
was past twelve when we reached the Port de 
Venasque, and we all looked with the greatest 
anxiety towards the Fente. Fortunately the 
weather became a little clearer, yet I could see 
nothing at that distance; but Jean fancied 
something black moved near the crevice, so we 
hurried on. Two hours more passed before we 
could reach it, for the snow began to fall again 
right in our faces. Joseph fancied he heard a 
faint cry, as we approached the fatal spot. 
‘ They are both dead,’ exclaimed Joseph. ‘ But 
T am sure I heard a cry as if from the glacier.’ 
We hallooed as loud as ever we could, and a 
faint voice, that sounded like a distant echo of 
our own, was heard; so, on approaching we 
saw Charles standing on a ledge of ice in the 
chasm below. We immediately let down to 
him some rope and a bottle of spirits. ‘ Let 
them down further,’ said he; ‘I will go down 
for my father’s body, if it is at the very bottom 
of the mountain!’ So Charles fastened the 
ropes round his body, and we let him down full 
twenty feet. He had tried to climb down, but 
could only get part of the way; and, as we had 
promised to come, he resolved to wait. And so 
he had passed all the night half-way down that 
terrible place, clinging to a projecting bit of 
ice, not to save his own life, but that he might 
be alive in the morning when we came, to fetch 
up his father’s body. ‘ All night long,’ he after- 
wards said, ‘I prayed to God that he would 
enable me to live till I saw my dear father’s 
body buried in our own church, and he has 
heard my prayer. Oh, if we had both not been 
blinded with anger on that fatal night till we 
forgot to pray! ’Twas the only time in our 
lives we did not ask God’s blessing on our un- 
dertakings, and we have been fearfully pun- 
ished.’ Well, we let down the ropes, but it was 
long before Charles found the body, for poor 
Pierre had fallen in some way further along the 
cleft; and then Charles was so benumbed and 
exhausted he could not lift it for some time. 
Joseph offered to go down and help him, but 
Charles begged him not, as he was determined 
no one should risk the danger but himself. At 
last, he succeeded in fastening the rope round 
his poor father, and we drew them both up. 
‘Thank God !’ said he, as they reached the light 
of day—‘ His name be praised! my dear, dear 
father has a smile upon his countenance!’ And 
so it was indeed, he had never looked so peace- 
ful before. Poor Charles fell into a faint, and 
it took some time to recover him; but at last 
we succeeded, and got as far as the Hospice 
that night. The next morning Charles was 
hardly alive, but implored us to hurry for- 
wards. ‘If I can only live to see him interred 
in our church I shall die content!’ God heard 
his prayer. We all reached Montauban by four 


o’elock that evening; and the good curé and 
the greater part of the villagers met us, and 
the mournful ceremony was performed. But 
Charles Barran never spoke again: as soon as 
the body was placed in the earth, he fell down 
senseless on the spot, and two days afterwards 
was buried in the same grave. And ever since, 
when any dear friends quarrel, or any of us are 
going to part in anger, we always remember 
poor Pierre Barran and his unfortunate son.’” 
We have been tempted to such length that 
we are compelled to be very unjust to the re- 
maining temptations we had marked out for ex- 
tract. A few miscellaneous and brief notices 
must now suffice; and even for these we must 
trespass on a couple of columns next week. 





Medical Reflections on the Water-Cure. By James 
Freeman, M.D., Physician to the Cheltenham 
Hydropathic Institution. Pp. 55. London, 
Saunders and Otley. 

The Cold-Water Cure of Diseases : its Philosophy 
and Fact. With Cases of Cures, the first which 
have been performed in England. By Mr. C. 
V. Schlemmer. Pp. 34. London, Madden 
and Co. 

Approximate Rationale of the Cold - Water Cure, as 
practised by Vincent Priessnitx at Grifenberg, 
in Silesia; with an Account of Cases success- 
fully treated at Prestbury, near Cheltenham, 
By Richard Beamish, Esq., F.R.S., &c. &c. 
Pp. 34. London, J. Weale. 

Hypropatny marches on with a railroad pace. 

When we last wrote upon the subject, it was 

just introduced to the notice of our country- 

men; it is now fairly settled in the land. There 
is in many cases of disease so much benefit 
derived by this rational practice of abstemious- 
ness in fluids, ablutions, diet, exercise, fresh 
air, and regular hours,—all who have essayed 
these means become so enthusiastic in pro- 
claiming their advantage to others; and the 
professors of the art, albeit interested persons, 
throw so much earnestness and sincerity into 
their appeals,—that the method must spread, 
especially in a public mind constituted as ours 
is; and the hydropathic establishments spring- 
ing up all around us in the most beautiful spots 
of England,—the magnificent Malvern; retired 

Prestbury — Lord Ellenborough’s Prestbury ; 

fashionable Cheltenham; Stanstead Bury near 

Hertford; Ewell, Surrey, &c. &c.,—will become 

so many sanitoria for the invalided and the 

diseased. 

Having previously detailed, in our reviews 
of Mr. Claridge and Dr. Wilson’s works, the 
mode in which water is brought to operate 
medicinally or curatively on the human frame, 
and having given our opinion as to the extreme 
antiquity of those facts viewed in a general 
manner, we rejoice to observe, that, with the 
progress of this new fashion, modifications are 
introduced into the manner of viewing the 
whole subject, that the good sense of English 
physicians has not been contented to follow 
the rude routine of Priessnitz, and that the 
rationale of the system has become the object 
of sound and scientific investigation. 

With regard to the modes of viewing the 
subject; in its own fatherland, Dr. Oertel, of 
Ansbach in Bavaria, is now placed as a scien- 
tific or professional hydropathist in advance of 
Priessnitz, the rude but clever peasant. The 
system is acknowledged on all hands to have 
been coeval with Hebrew history; and no less 
than 300 medical men have practised the water- 
cure from the time of Hippocrates down to the 
present period. Its history in England is to 





us the most interesting; and it was practised 
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here in 1656 by Dr. Short; in 1675 by Willis; 
in 1678 by Wittie; 1704, Lake; 1704, Floyer ; 
1722, Hancock; 1724, Smith; 1724, Cheyne ; 
1730, Baynard; 1754, Mead; 1767, Lucas; 1768, 
Huxham; 1777, Wright; 1787, Currie; 1800, 
Saunders. The practice of cold ablutions in 
fever, introduced by Dr. Currie of Liverpool 
and Prof. Gregory at Edinburgh, were adopted 
by the profession very generally ; and cold af- 
fusions were abundantly used in that severe 
affliction, the cholera. 

With respect, then, to this being any sudden 
or miraculous event in the annals of the medi- 
cal art, as is advanced by some of its more en- 
thusiastic than learned advocates, it is a prin- 
ciple as old as Hippocrates, which has assumed 
a great impetus and development from the fa- 
shion of the day. Prussia has made grants of 
money and grounds for the establishment of 
hydropathic institutions, and has effected a re- 
cognition of the profession of hydropathic prac- 
titioners, as distinct from that of medical prac- 
titioners ; and which we cannot but consider as 
a very faulty step, the more especially as we 
see it is about to be acted upon in this country; 
for it is admitted by the hydropathists them- 
selves, that there are some diseases to which 
the method is not adapted; nay, in some, as 
diseases of the chest in an advanced stage, it 
hastens death, and in organic diseases of the 
heart it may cause instant dissolution. It is 
obvious, then, that it is a system that ought 
only to be practised by a professional man, and 
not without previous advice. The Austrian go- 
vernment, after having instituted a rigid in- 
quiry into the system, placed the establishment 
at Griifenberg — which, by the by, was under 
the medical superintendence of Dr. S. and J. 
S. Hahn for half a century before the time of 
Priessnitz—on the list of the K.K., or privi- 
leged national baths. The Duke of Saxe Go- 
tha has appropriated to the purposes of a hy- 
dropathic institution a beautiful castle, formerly 
the residence of Goethe. The King of Bavaria 
is about to institute professorships of hydro- 
pathy at Munich, Erlangen, and Wurtzburgh. 
There are 74 institutions throughout Germany, 
many in France, and six or more have taken 
footing in this country. 

The mode of viewing the subject, and the 
sudden extension given to it, having thus been 
noticed, we observed that English common 
sense had repudiated sume of the Griifenberg 
luxuries of pickled cucumbers, melted butter 
in its oily form, and greasy German gravies, 
which were admitted by Priessnitz; and have 
supplanted them by a simple but nourishing 
food, not discarding tea and coffee, as has been 
done by the above mentioned celebrated prac- 
titioner (Freeman, Op. cit. p. 13, 14). 

The rationale of the system has, as might 
naturally be expected, become tle subject of 
serious inquiry. Mr. Schlemmer, like a true 
German, still abides by a semi-mysterious ex- 
planation regarding the vivifying power of water 
—a peculiar curative energy not possessed by 
any other agent,—and the interference of elec- 
trical conditions and changes, This latter part 
of his argument is well told, and is deserv- 
Dr. Freeman views water as 


ing of perusal. 
acting, according to the mode of its use, as an 
antiphlogistic; or, as depressive of increased ac- 
tion, as tonic or restorative, and as an altera- 


tive. _It is this capability of being applied to 
a different order of circumstances, and of pro- 
ducing results that are opposed to one another, 
according to the method of its use, that causes 
the hydropathists to assert, that water is the 
most universal and most powerful medicinal 


water as an evacuant, as a stimulant, and as 
a suppresser of action. Mr. Schlemmer treats 
the subject in a practical, but not so satisfac- 
tory a manner, according to the modes of ap- 
plication, which are nine in number. Taking 
the three pamphlets together, a decided step 
has been made in the treatment. Schlemmer, 
who is established at Ewell, appears to be, prac- 
tically, the best master of his subject. Mr. 
Beamish treats it, on chemical grounds, with 
great ability and judgment; and his facts must 
assist considerably in establishing the rationale 
of cure. Dr. Freeman is sober and judicious 
in his views; but hydropathy is very far yet 
from the perfection which it will evidently at- 
tain, when it has been reduced to a clear and 
distinct system. 

Although pressing upon our space, we can- 
not avoid noticing here a peculiarity about Mr. 
Schlemmer, which has only a remote reference 
to hydropathy. ‘This gentleman entertains the 
opinion, that water is efficacious and food is be- 
neficial only in proportion to the electricity 
contained in them. Hence cold water is more 
efficacious than warm, from having more elec- 
tricity in it; and only those articles of food 
contain electricity which possess a living life- 
power—a germ of life, as itis called. Every 
kind of seed in the vegetable kingdom, and 
every thing (except eggs) in the animal king- 
dom, contain a reproductive germ of life, or 
electric agent, when they are alive. Hence, in 
the animal kingdom, only such creatures must 
be eaten which can be devoured in a living state; 
as, for instance, oysters and animalcule. The 
learned author does not say what kind of ani- 
malculz; we hope not such as some southern 
nations are said to dispose of in that way. In 
the vegetable kingdom, all grains, seeds, and 
fruits, which possess a reproductive germfof life 
in themselves. But they must be eaten raw; 
not ground as in flour, or as they come out of 
the “ kitchen of destructive refinement.” Mr. 
Schlemmer, his three sons, and a German 
tutor, have practised the system with success 
during the last six years. ‘ Raw peas, beans, 
and fruit are our food; our teeth are our mills, 
and the stomach is the kitchen.” This system 
(says the author) has made him rich, whilst 
formerly he was limited in means; indepen- 
dent in the choice of his dwelling-place, moral 
and calm, and strong and young again; and 
he proposes in his instructive establishment to 
teach pupils how to live comfortably on six- 
pence a day in a permanent development of 
health, capacities, and independence. This is 
an invaluable hint to the poor-law commis- 
sioners. 





The Pastor-Chief; or, the Escape of the Vaudois : 
a Tale of the 17th Century. 3 vols. Svo. Cun- 
ningham and Mortimer. 

Tue fair authoress of these volumes,—for they 

are, we understand, the production of a lady, 

and of one who, from internal evidence, brings 
to her task the refinements of a highly culti- 
vated intellect, as well as that tact which is only 
to be acquired by early familiarity with the best 
society,—has chosen for her theme a subject of 
no common interest, especially at a period when 
the “ drum ecclesiastic” is again sounding but 
too loudly, and when that must hateful of all 
hatreds the odium theologicum seems but too 
likely, unless common sense comes to the rescue, 
to revive in the nineteenth century the heart- 
burnings and the fatal controversies which two 
hundred years ago shook to its foundations, not 
only the religious, but the whole social fabric of 
thecountry. The miseries inflicted by religious 





agent that we possess. Mr. Beamish views 


———a 
of to-day becoming the vanquished of to-mor. 
row—and the fearful revenge but too often 
taken by those whom cruelty had goaded int 
madness, never perhaps received a fuller or 
more awful exemplification than in the history 
of the wretched inhabitants of the valleys of 
Piedmont during a long succession of years, the 
climax and close of which unhappy period have 
been selected as the theme of the volumes be. 
fore us. The statements are drawn from the 
most unexceptionable sources, all of which are, 
with a praiseworthy degree of candour rarely 
to be found, pointed out and referred to; and in 
thus dressing “ truth severe in fairy fiction” 
the imagination has never been suffered to wan. 
der into scenes or descriptions incongruous with 
sober narrative or authenticated fact, while jt 
has yet been allowed freely to fill up outlines 
and to give a tone and colouring to the scene; 
depicted, calculated to heighten their effect, 
without destroying their verisimilitude. 

The story commences with a sort of “ wap. 
penshaw,” or shooting at the target, and other 
rustic and athletic sports, with which the Vau- 
dois peasantry are accustomed to amuse them- 
selves when the toils of the day are over. One 
of them, Jean Frache, who afterwards plays a 
distinguished part in his country’s struggles, 
far exceeds all present, when the hero of the 
story (no fictitious one) is thus graphically in. 
troduced :— 

* © See, here he comes,’ cried another, as the 
figure of a young huntsman was seen on the 
crags above, over which he leaped, disdainful 
of the easier path hewn in the rocks, through 
stunted bushes and chestnut-plants, which led 
to the heights, where he had been following the 
chase: ‘he will soon try if it be impossible’ 
Not over-pleased, Jean Frache, however, sub- 
mitted to the trial with as good a grace as he 
could assume, and all turned to Durand, begging 
him to join their sports. At first the young 
man refused, urging the lateness of the hour, 
the length of route yet between him and An- 
grogna; but when they pressed him to make 
but one effort to settle their doubts, he laid 
aside his hunting implements, and, stripping 
himself to his waist, displayed a frame whose 
round and sinewy proportions denoted the 
strength acquired by constant exercise. For 
a moment he stooped to raise the bar which the 
others had tottered beneath, and poising it in 
his grasp, bent backwards to collect the strength 
of every nerve; then, hurling it far before him, 
watched it as it whizzed through the air, and, 
dashing against the pile of wood, recoiled with 
the force of the blow, while with a spring, like 
that of a wild animal on its prey, he rushed to 
catch it at a rebound, and flung it far beyond 
the mark.” 

Walter Durand is enamoured of Anima, the 
beautiful and sole representative of one of the 
most illustrious but impoverished houses of the 
Vaudois valleys. She is, of course, a Protestant, 
and educated under Henri Arnaud, the “ Pas- 
tor-Chief,”’ whose influence over his countrymen 
is deservedly unbounded. The legal rights, how- 
ever, of a bigotted aunt of the Romish faith 
draw her from her peaceful home, and, weak 
as beautiful, the charms of the court of Savoy 
and the influence of her relations, induce her, 
after a short struggle, to forget her old haunts 
and favourites, to conceal though not abso- 
lutely to abjure her faith, and to marry oue of 
the bitterest foes of the friends she has aban- 
doned, the Marquis Pianezza. In strong and 
able contrast with her infirmity of purpose and 
vacillating though not unamiable timidity, 1s 
brought out into bold relief the character ol 





persecution on all parties concerned—the victors 


the heroine, the warm-hearted, high-souled, and 
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devoted Marie, daughter of the Pastor-Chief. 
Devoted with all a woman’s fondness to Walter, 
yho is throughout unconscious of her affection, 
though he loves her as a sister, this pure and 
single-minded being, discarding all thought of 
self, though, like Macduff, she “‘ cannot but re- 
member such things were, and were most dear 
to her,” gives herself up wholly to the interests 
of her friends, and to the promotion of that love 
yhich can only rise on the ruins of her own. In 
endeavouring to convey a warning to her un- 
conscious rival, she becomes a prisoner, and 
narrowly escapes the rack—is subsequently ex- 
posed to the more fearful ordeal of the love of 
Victor Amadée, the sovereign, who saves her 
from it; and, in the end, returns the obligation 
by preserving that prince, when, a fugitive and 
pursued by his enemies, he owes his life to her 
constancy and courage. ‘To relate the various 
snes in which she shines were to detail half 
the incidents of a story more than usually re- 
plete with them; we shall, therefore, refer 
our readers who delight in hair-breadth ’scapes, 
and perils “ i? the imminent deadly breach,” to 
the volumes themselves for an ample supply 
of their favourite food; with this intimation, 
that, romantic as they may appear, they only add 
one more proof to the verity of the oft-repeated 
assertion, that “ truth is stranger than fiction.” 
The simple affection of the unfortunate Cretin, 
Pierre, for the only being who loves him, his 
uncle Onfroi Vigano, surnamed Le Bouquetin, 
his murder, and the fearful feeling which it oc- 
casions in the breast of his protector, are told 
with a pathos and spirit which we have seldom 
seen surpassed. The capture of the latter, a 
real actor in the melancholy drama of those days, 
is powerfully given, and is perhaps the most 
spirited portion of the work, but it is too long 
to extract entire. Surrounded in the mill at 
Macel, he devotes himself to secure the retreat 
of his comrades ; and, armed with a formidable 
crow-bar, like another Ajax, stands in the gap. 

“His eye flashed from beneath the shaggy 
eyebrow as the rush of feet and the clash of 
bayonets was heard in the passage, and the door 
burst open. In a moment three measured but 
rapid reports stretched the commanding-officer 
and the two foremost men on the floor, filling 
the chamber with a dense smoke. With a grim 
smile, Le Bouquetin, clutching the heavy crow- 
bar, sprang behind the door, from whence the 
leading assailants recoiled and struggled in the 
passage, and listened with the practised ear of 
ahunter to the confused voices. * * * A 
close volley from several muskets crashed in 
the narrow entrance, discharging its contents 
harmlessly on the crown of the low archway 
opposite, and darkening the room with a new 
and stifling cloud ofsmoke. In rushed the fore- 
most files, with bayonets fixed, as on some foe 
in front of them. Darting from his corner, 
with the spring of an angry lion, Onfroi Vigano 
plied his heavy weapon among the struggling 
mass of men, musket and bayonet shivering as 
ftom the blows of a rapid engine, and mangled 
bodies tumbling on all sides around him.” 

But, alas, we know that Hercules himself 
must yield to odds, and the Bouquetin, whose 
exploits and escapes are detailed, in more in- 
stances than one, with a spirit that reminds us 
of the best descriptions of Cooper when revel- 
ing in the exploits of his favourite “ Leather- 
sockings,” is at last overcome. 

“The serjeant, a powerful man, who had been 
overthrown, unhurt, in the confusion, seized 
Onfroi round the middle as he sprung on his 
a and dragged him by main force to the 

vor, 


He is secured, pinioned, and conveyed to the 





spot where an anticipatory gibbet has heen al- 
ready erected. 

“ Beside it stood Onfroi, with a look of reso- 
lution and stern defiance, beneath which his 
very guards quailed as they surrounded him; 
his arms, still bound with cords, were crossed 
and fastened tightly over his brawny and mus- 
cular chest; but even in this state there was 
dignity in his attitude, and the expression of 
his fiery eye, as he glanced at the crowd col- 
lected there, inspired involuntary awe.” 

We gladly draw a veil over the catastrophe, 
and should, by way of contrast, introduce a scene 
or two from the court of the grand monarque, in 
which Maintenon, the amiable Fenelon, and 
other actors on that splendid stage, are por- 
trayed with a truth and animation which form 
the great charm of these volumes. We might 
also bring “ to the fore’ instances of escapes, 
for which the late Affghan disasters could alone, 
perhaps, afford a parallel ; but we have already 
devoted a larger space than we can well spare 
to the consideration of a work which we do not 
hesitate to say will take rank with the best of 
its class, and which, if it be, as we believe, the 
production of a hitherto unpractised pen, is rich 
in a golden promise which the future will, we 
doubt not, redeem. 





The Recreations of Christopher North. Vol. III. 

pp. 416. Blackwoods. 
Tue third and concluding volume of the Re- 
creations is now before us, and it is character- 
ised by the same extraordinary qualities of 
mind which lent variety and beauty to the two 
which have preceded it. If any thing, it is 
more varied than either; and “ Christopher in 
his Aviary” may fairly stand in comparison 
with “ Christopher in his Sporting- jacket.” 
Should you be sceptical on this point, O lector 
benevole, we give you first a specimen of soft 
sentiment, and then a specimen of vigorous 
power. 

“ This is the age of confessions; and why, 
therefore, may we not make a confession of 
first-love 2? We had finished our sixteenth 
year, and we were almost as tall as we are now ; 
for our figure was then straight as an arrow, 
and almost like an arrowin its flight. We had 
given over bird-nesting ; but we had not ceased 
to visit the dell where first we found the grey 
lintie’s brood. Tale-writers are told by critics 
to remember that the young shepherdesses of 
Scotland are not beautiful as the fictions of a 
poet’s dream. But she was beautiful beyond 
poetry. She was so then, when passion and 
imagination were young; and her image, her 
undying, unfading image, is so now, when pas- 
sion and imagination are old, and when from 
eye and soul have disappeared much of the 
beauty and glory both of nature and life. We 
loved her from the first moment that our eyes 
met—and we see their light at this moment— 
the same soft, burning light, that set body and 
soul on fire. She was but a poor shepherd’s 
daughter; but what was that to us, when we 
heard her voice singing one of her old plain- 
tive ballads among the braes? When we sat 
down beside her—when the same plaid was 
drawn over our shoulders in the rain-storm— 
when we asked her for a kiss, and was not re- 
fused — for what had she to fear in her beauty, 
and her innocence, and her filial piety ? — and 
were we not a mere boy, in the bliss of passion, 
ignorant of deceit or dishonour, and with a 
heart open to the eyes of all as to the gates of 
heaven? What music was in that stream! Could 
‘Sabean odours from the spicy shores of Araby 
the Blest’ so penetrate our soul, as that breath, 





balmier than the broom on which we sat, for- 
getful of all other human life! Father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, uncles, and aunts, and cousins, 
and all the tribe of friends that would throw us 
off—if we should be so base and mad as to marry 
a low-born, low-bred, ignorant, uneducated, 
crafty, ay, crafty and designing beggar—were 
all forgotten in our delirium — if, indeed, it 
were delirium—and not an everlastingly sacred 
devotion to nature and to truth. For in what 
were we deluded? A voice—a faint and dewy 
voice — deadened by the earth that fills up her 
grave, and by the turf that, at this very hour, 
is expanding its primroses to the dew of hea- 
ven—answers, ‘In nothing!’ ‘ Ha! ha! ha!’ 
exclaims some reader in derision. ‘ Here’s an 
attempt at the pathetic!—a miserable attempt 
indeed; for who cares about the death of a 
mean hut-girl ?—we are sick of low life.’ Why, 
as to that matter, who cares for the death of 
any one mortal being? Who weeps for the 
death of the late emperor of all the Russias? 
Who wept over Napoleon the Great? When 
Chatham or Burke, Pitt or Fox, died — don’t 
pretend to tell lies about a nation’s tears. And 
if yourself, who, perhaps, are not in low life, 
were to die in half an hour (don’t be alarmed), 
all who knew you—except two or three of your 
bosom-friends, who, partly from being some- 
what dull, and partly from wishing to be decent, 
might whine—would walk along George’s Street 
at the fashionable hour of three, the very day 
after your funeral. Nor would it ever enter 
their heads to abstain from a dinner at the 
Club, ordered perhaps by yourself a fortnight 
ago, at which time you were in rude health, 
merely because you had foolishly allowed a 
cold to fasten upon your lungs, and carry 
you off in the prime and promise of: your 
professional life. ... And when, but a week 
after taking farewell of her, we went, accord- 
ing to our tryst, to fold her in our arms, and 
was told by her father that she was dead,— 
ay, dead—that she had no existence—that she 
was in a coftin,—when we awoke from the dead- 
fit in which we had lain on the floor of that 
cottage, and saw her in her grave-clothes within 
an hour to be buried — when we stood at her 
burial, and knew that never more were we or 
the day to behold her presence—we learned 
then how immeasurably misery can surpass 
happiness—that the soul is ignorant of its own 
being, till all at once a thunder-stone plunges 
down its depths, and groans gurgle upwards 
upbraiding heaven.” 

Here we have the eloquent pathos of Rous- 
seau combined with the whimsical exaggera- 
tions of Rabelais—a blending of fact and fiction 
which is in the writer the overflowings of an 
ever-sparkling fountain, welling forth “at its 
own sweet will.’ Contrast the above sketch, 
written with a crow-quill on mourning paper, 
with the following chisellings of an iron nail 
on granite. 

‘* The raven, it is thought, is in the habit of 
living upwards of a hundred years, perhaps a 
couple of centuries. Children grow into girls, 
girls into maidens, maidens into wives, wives 
into widows, widows into old decrepit crones, 
and crones into dust; and the raven who wons 
at the head of the glen, is aware of all the 
births, baptisms, marriages, death-beds, and 
funerals. Certain it is—at least so men say— 
that he is aware of the death-beds and the 
funerals. Often does he flap his wings against 
door and window of hut, when the wretch within 
is in extremity, or, sitting on the heather roof, 
croaks horror into the dying dream. As the 
funeral winds its way towards the mountain 
cemetery, he hovers aloft in the air—or, swoop- 
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ing down nearer to the bier, precedes the corpse 
like a sable sauley. While the party of friends 
are carousing in the house of death, he too, 
scorning funeral baked meats, croaks hoarse 
hymns and dismal dirges as he is devouring 
the pet-lamb of the little grandchild of the de- 
ceased. Theshepherds maintain that the raven 
is sometimes heard to laugh. Why not, as well 
as the hyena? Then it is that he is most dia- 
bolical, for he knows that his laughter is pro- 
phetic ofhuman death. True it is, and it would 
be injustice to conceal the fact, much more to 
deny it, that ravens of old fed Elijah; but that 
was the punishment of some old sin committed 
by two who before the flood bore the human 
shape, and who, soon as the ark rested on Mount 
Ararat, flew off to the desolation of swamped 
forests and the disfigured solitude of the drown- 
ed glens. Dying ravens hide themselves from 
daylight in burial-places among the rocks, and 
are seen hobbling into their tombs, as if driven 
thither by a flock of fears, and crouching under 
a remorse that disturbs instinct even as if it 
were conscience. So sings and says the Celtic 
superstition—muttered to us in a dream—add- 
ing that there are raven ghosts, great black 
bundles of feathers, for ever in the forest, night- 
hunting in famine for prey, emitting a last 
feeble croak at the blush of dawn, and then all 
at once invisible. There can be no doubt that 
that foolish Quaker, who some twenty years ago 
perished at the foot of a crag near Red Tarn, 
‘ far in the bosom of Helvyllyn,’ was devoured 

ravens. We call him foolish, because no 
adherent of that sect was ever qualified to find 
his way among mountains when the day was 
shortish, and the snow, if not very deep, yet 
wreathed and pit-falled. In such season and 
weather, no place so fit for a Quaker as the 
fireside. Not to insist, however, on that point, 
with what glee the few hungry and thirsty old 
ravens belonging to the Red Tarn club must 
have flocked to the ordinary! Without asking 
each other to which part this, that, or the other 
croaker chose to be helped, the maxim which 
regulated their behaviour at table was doubtless, 
* First come first served.’ Forthwith each bill 
was busy, and the scene became animated in 
the extreme. There must have been great 
difficulty to the most accomplished of the car- 
rion in stripping the Quaker of his drab. The 
broad-brim had probably escaped with the first 
intention, and after going before the wind half 
across the unfrozen Tarn, capsized, filled, and 
sunk. Picture to yourself so many devils, all 
in glossy black-feather coats and dark breeches, 
with waistcoats inclining to blue, pully-hawly- 
ing away atthe unresisting figure of the follower 


of Fox, and getting first vexed and then irri- 
tated with the pieces of choking soft armour in 
which, five or six ply thick, his inviting carcass 


was so provokingly insheathed! First a drab 
duffle cloak—then a drab wraprascal—then a 
drab broad-cloth coat, made in the oldest fa- 
shion—then a drab waistcoat of the same— 
then a drab under-waistcoat of thinner mould 
—then a linen-shirt, somewhat drabbish—then 
a flannel-shirt, entirely so, and most odorous 
to the nostrils of the members of the Red Tarn 
club. All this must have taken a couple of 
days at the least; so, supposing the majority 
of members assembled about eight a.m. on the 
Sabbath morning, it must have been well on to 
twelve o’clock on Monday night before the club 
could have comfortably sat down to supper. 
During these two denuding days, we can well 
believe that the president must have been hard 
put to it to keep the secretary, treasurer, chap- 
lain, and other office-bearers, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary members, from giving a sly dig at 





Obadiah’s face, so tempting in the sallow hue 
and rank smell of first corruption. Dead bodies 
keep well in frost ; but the subject had in this 
case probably fallen from a great height, had 
his bones broken to smash, his flesh bruised 
and mangled. The president, therefore, we 
repeat it, even although a raven of great age 
and authority, must have had inconceivabie 
difficulty in controlling the club. The croak 
of ‘ Order !—order ! — Chair !—chair !’ —must 
have been frequent; and had the office not 
been hereditary, the old gentleman would no 
doubt have thrown it up, and declared the 
chair vacant. All obstacles and obstructions 
having been by indefatigable activity removed, 
no attempt, we may well believe, was made by 
the seneschal to place the guests according to 
their rank, above or below the salt, and the 
party sat promiscuously down to a late supper. 
Not a word was uttered during the first half- 
hour, till a queer-looking mortal, who had 
spent several years of his prime of birdhood 
at old Calgarth, and picked up a tolerable com- 
mand of the Westmoreland dialect by means 
of the Hamiltonian system, exclaimed, ‘ I’se 
weel nee brussen—there be’s Mister Wuds- 
worth—ho, ho, ho!’ It was indeed the bard, 
benighted in the excursion from Patterdale to 
Jobson’s cherry-tree ; and the Red Tarn club, 
afraid of having their orgies put into blank 
verse, sailed away in floating fragments be- 
neath the moon and stars.” 

How different from either of the foregoing 
extracts, yet how fine in itself, is the following 
passage, which winds up Christopher’s philo- 


sophical-poetical-descriptive catalogue of the | 


feathered tribes! Vivid in outline and gorge- 
ous in colouring, the scene has yet all the mel- 
low softness of a vision :— 

“Nothing in all nature is more beautiful 
than the boundary of a great Highland forest. 
Masses of rock thrown together in magni- 
ficent confusion, many of them lichened and 


ee 
before? Poor worn-out and glimmering cane! 
—whose wick of light and life, in a few mor 
flickerings will be no more—what 4 contray 
dost thou present with thyself of eight hours 
ago! Then, truly, wert thou a shining light, 
and high aloft in the room-gloaming burnej 
thy clear crest like a star—during its midnigh, 
silence, a memento mori of which our spirit was 
not afraid. Now thou art dying—dying—dea(|: 
Our cell is in darkness. But methinks we see 
| another—a purer—a clearer light—one mor 
| directly from heaven. We touch but a spring 
jin a wooden shutter—and lo! the full blaze o 
iday. Oh! why should we mortal beings dread 
that night-prison—the grave ?”” 
From goldfinches, and ringdoves, and white 
owls—from forests, and lakes, and precipice 
(the scene being shifted by the whistle of the 
writer)—we find ourselves snugly seated at the 
board of Dr. Kitchiner, a member of his com. 
mittee of taste, and “ laying our lugs” with 
manifest gusto into each of his four courses, to 
say nothing of the dessert. Cookery, however, 
is not the theme here in hand with the critic, 
but a running commentary on the Traveller's 
Oracle, which is cut and carved upon with in- 
finite tact, knowledge, andingenuity. An exqui- 
site “ Soliloquy on the Seasons’ next appro. 
priately introduces us to a “ Few Words on 
| Thomson,” whose genius and writings are finely 
appreciated. Pass we over these, meanwhile, 
for one of his own descriptions of winter-scenery 
in poetic prose, for it wants only the aid of 
“ numerous verse” to make it lyrical ; and Pin. 
|dar himself never hymned a more energetic 
contest than “ the Snowball Bicker of Ped- 
}mount.” The beautiful introduction, so preg. 
|mant with the writer’s reminiscences of child- 
| hood, we pretermit, as there are no slides a 
| quarter of a mile long in these prosaic years— 
when nota single shoe seems to have sparables— 
| when the florid style of skating shews that that 
| fine art is degenerating,—and when we look in 






































weather-stained with colours gorgeous as the | vain for the grand simplicity of the masters 
eyed plumage of the peacock, the lustre of | that spread-eagled in the age of its perfection, 


the rainbow, or the barred and clouded glories 
of setting suns— some towering aloft with 
trees sown in the crevices by bird or breeze, 
and chequering the blue sky— others bare, 
black, abrupt, grim as volcanoes, and shattered 
as if by the lightning-stroke. Yet interspersed, 
places of perfect peace—circles among the tall 
heather, or taller lady-fern, smoothed into vel- 
vet, it.is there easy to believe, by fairies’ feet 
—rocks where the undisturbed linnet hangs 
her nest among the blooming briers, all floating 
with dew-draperies of honeysuckle alive with 
bees—glades green as emerald, where lie the 
lambs in tempered sunshine, or haply a lovely 
doe reposes with her fawn; and further down, 
where the fields half belong to the mountain 
and half to the strath, the smoke of hidden 
huts—a log-bridge flung across the torrent— 
a hanging garden, and a little broomy knoll, 
with a few laughing children at play, almost as 
wild-looking as the wanderers of the woods! 
Turn your eyes, if you can, from that lovely 
wilderness, and behold down along a mile- 
broad strath, ted by a thousand torrents, flow- 
eth the noblest of Scotia’s rivers, the strong- 
sweeping Spey! Let Imagination launch her ca- 
noe, and be thou a solitary steersman—for need 
is none of oar or sail; keep the middle course 
while all the groves go by; and ere the sun 
has sunk behind yon golden mountains—nay, 
mountains they are not, but a transitory pomp 
of clouds—thou mayest list the roaring, and 
behold the foaming of the sea. Was there ever 
such a descriptive dream of a coloured engrav- 


| Then look there with all the eyes in your 
| head—only beware of a bash on the bridge of 


| your virgin blood. 
| the Mad Dominie, with Bob Howie as his se- 


| Away with sentimentalising—now for action! 


‘“‘ Saw ye ever a snowball bicker? Never! 


your nose, a bash that shall dye the snow with 
The poet-pedagogue, alias 


cond in command, has chosen the six stoutest 
striplings for his troop; and at the head of that 


Nor does that formidable 
force decline the combat. War levels all fool- 
ish distinctions of scholarship. Booby is Dux 
now, and Dux Booby—and the obscure dunce 
is changed into an illustrious hero. 

‘The combat deepens—on, ye brave, 

Who rush to glory or the grave! 

Wave, Nitton, all thy banners wave, 

And charge with all thy schoolery !’ 


the whole school. 


Down from the mount on which it had heen 
drawn up in battle-array, in solid square comes 
the school-army, with shouts that might waken 
the dead, and inspire with the breath of life 
the nostrils of the great snow-giant built up at 
the end of yonder avenue and indurated by 
last night’s frost. But there lies a fresh fall— 
and a better day for a bicker never rose flakily 
from the yellow east. Far out of distance, and 
prodigal of powder lying three feet deep on 
the flats, and heaped up in drifts to tree and 
chimney-top, the tirailleurs, flung out in front, 
commence the conflict by a shower of balls that, 
from the bosom of the yet untrodden snow be- 
tween the two battles, makes spin like spray 





ing of the cushat, quest, or ringdove, dreamt 


the shining surface, Then falling back on the 
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main body, they find their places in the front 
rank; and the whole mottled mass, grey, blue, 
and scarlet, moves onwards o’er the whiteness, 
, moment ere they close, 

‘Calm as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm!’ 


‘Let fly!’ cries a clear voice—and the snow- 
pall-storm hurtles through the sky, Just then 
the valley-mouth blew sleety in the faces of 
the foe—their eyes, as if darkened with snuff 
or salt, blinked bat-like—and with erring aim 
few their feckless return to that shower of 
Incessant is the silent cannonade 
of the resistless school—silent but when shouts 
proclaim the fall or flight of some doughty 
champion in the adverse legion. See—see— 
the sacred band are broken! The cravens take 
jnominiously to flight—and the Mad Dominie 
and Bob Howie alone are left to bear the brunt 
of battle. A dreadful brotherhood! But the 
bashing balls are showered upon them right 
and left from scores of catapultic arms—and 
the day is going sore against them, though they 
fight less like men than devils. Hurra! the 
Dominie’s down, and Bob staggers. ‘ Guards, 
up and at them!’ ‘ A simultaneous charge of 
cocks, hens, and yearocks!’ No sooner said 
than done. Bob Howie is buried—and tie 
whole school is trampling on its master ! 

‘Oh, for a blast of that dread horn, 

On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come, 
When Roland brave and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 
On Roncesvalles died!’ 

The smothered ban of Bob, and the stifled de- 
nunciations of the Dominie, have echoed o’er 
the hill; and, 


‘ Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell,’ 


the runaways, shaking the snows of panic from 
their pows, 
‘ Like dewdrops from the lion’s mane,’ 


come rushing to the rescue. Two of the six 
tremble and turn. ‘Fhe high heroic scorn of 
their former selves urges four to renew the 
charge; and the sound of their feet on the snow 
is like that of an earthquake. What bashes on 
bloody noses! What bungings-up of eyes! 
Of lips what slittings! Red is many a spittle! 
And as the coughing urchin groans, and claps 
his hand to his mouth, distained is the snowball 
that drops unlaunched at his feet! The school 
are broken — their hearts die within them— 
and—can we trust our blasted eyes? —the 


white livers shew the white feather, and fly! 
0 shame! O sorrow! O sin! they turn their 


backs and fly! Disgraced are the mothers that 
bore them—and ‘happy in my mind,’ wives 
and widows, ‘ were ye that died,’ undoomed 
to hear the tidings of this wretched overthrow ! 
Heavens and earth! sixty are flying before 
six!—and half of sixty—oh! that we should 
record it!—are pretending to be dead!! Would 
indeed that the snow were their winding-sheet, 
so that it might but hide our dishonour! Look, 
we beseech you, at the Mad Dominie! like 
Hector issuing from the gates of Troy, and 
driving back the Greeks to their ships; or 
tather—hear, spirit of Homer!—like some 
great, shaggy, outlandish wolf-dog, that hath 
swum ashore from some strange wreck, and, 
after a fortnight’s famine on the bare sea-cliffs, 
been driven by the hunger that gnaws his sto- 
mach like a cancer, and the thirst-fever that 
can only be slaked in blood, to venture prow- 
ling for prey up the vale, till, snuffing the scent 
ofa flock of sheep, after some grim tiger-like 
creeping on his belly, he springs at last, with 
luge long spangs, on the woolly people, with 
bull-like growlings quailing their poor harm- 


less hearts, and then fast throttling them, one 
after another—till, as it might seem rather in 
wantonness of rage than in empty pangs, he 
lies down at last in the midst of all the mur- 
dered carcasses, licking the blood off his flews 
and paws —and then, looking and listening 
round with his red turbid eyes and sharp-pointed 
ears savagely erect, conscious of crime and 
fearful of punishment, soon as he sees and 
hears that all the coast is clear and still, again 
gloatingly fastens his tusks behind the ears, 
and then eats into the kidneys of the fattest of 
the flock, till, sated with gore and tallow he 
sneaks stealthily into the wood, and coiling 
himself up all his wiry length—now no longer 
lank, but swollen and knotted like that of a 
deer-devouring snake—he falls suddenly asleep, 
and rebanquets in a dream of murder. That 
simile was conceived in the spirit of Dan Homer, 
but delivered in that of Kit North. No mat- 
ter. Like two such wolf-dogs are now Bob 
Howie and the Mad Dominie—and the school 
like such silly sheep. Those other hell-dogs 
are leaping in the rear—and to the eyes of fear 
and flight each one of the six seems more many- 
headed than Cerberus, while their mouths kin- 
dle the frosty air into fire, and thunderbolts 
pursue the pell-mell of the panic. Such and 
so imaginative is not only mental but corpo- 
ral fear, What though it be but a snowball 
bicker! The air is darkened —no, bright- 
ened by the balls, as in many a curve they de- 
scribe their airy flight—some hard as stones— 
some soft as slush—some blae and drippy in 
the cold-hot hand that launches them on the 
flying foe, and these are the teasers — some 
almost transparent in the cerulean sky, and 
broken ere they reach their aim, abortive ‘ ar- 
mamentaria cocli’—and some useless from the 
first, and felt, as they leave the palm, to be 
fozier than the foziest turnip, and unfit to bash 
a fly. Far and wide, over hill, bank, and brae, 
are spread the flying school! Squads of us, at 
sore sixes and sevens, are making for the fro- 
zen woods. Alas! poor covert now in their 
naked leaflessness for the stricken deer! Twos 
and threes, in miserable plight floundering in 
drift-wreaths! And here and there—wofulest 
sight of all—single boys Cistractedly ettling at 
the sanctuaries of distant he uses—with their 
heads all the while insanely t visted back over 
their shoulders, and the glare of their eyes fixed 
frightfully on the swift-footed Mad Dominie, 
till souse over neck and ears, bubble and squeak, 
precipitated into traitorous pitfall, and in a mo- 
ment evanished from this upper world!” 
Turning next to a paper, entitled “ Christ- 
mas Dreams,” we are made, by the genius of 
the writer, to exclaim, ‘ This song we hear is 
of a higher strain.” In it are contained the 
reminiscences of that hallowed season of the 
domestic year, from earliest childhood up to 
matured, and into fading life. Nothing that 
Washington Irving ever wrote—and few men 
have written better than he—has left a deeper 
or sweeter impression on our memories than 
his essays on Christmas in the Sketch-Book. 
How like, yet how different, are they from the 
article before us! How like in the same mas- 
tery shewn by each great author; yet how dif- 
ferent as coloured by individual genius! 
There are only two other papers in the vo- 
lume; the one entitled “Our Winter Quar- 
ters,” full of wit, humour, and splendid exag- 
geration; the other, “ A Stroll to Grassmere,” 
characterised by the fine natural perceptions 
and the deep philosophical moralisings of the 
author. We are sorry that we cannot afford 
room to quote from both. 


pher North quarried from the mine of Maga; 
but they form only a small part of the trea- 
sures he has, through a sequence of years,— 
exactly the same as our own in the Literary 
Gazette,—been depositing in her storehouse. 
We miss many of our old favourites, quite as 
worthy of separate preservation as any thing 
we find in the Recreations; and we hope Pro- 
fessor Wilson will be induced to give them to 
the world, either in a second series of these, or 
under some equally pleasant title. 





LIFE OF SIR DAVID WILKIE. 

(Third Review: conclusion.] 
Havine devoted two Gazettes to the Ist and 
2d volumes of this biography, we may dismiss 
the 3d more briefly than we would otherwise 
havedone. Inart it leads us to Wilkie’s change 
of style after his Spanish travels; and in his per- 
sonal career through his Eastern travels to his 
lamented death. The difference of opinion in 
regard to his departure from his first style is 
often touched upon, but nothing decided ; for 
ourselves, we can only say, that we always re- 
gretted it, though he painted admirable pictures 
in his later manner. Mr. Cunningham says :— 
“Though a whole storm of criticism was poured 
upon his new pictures and his change of style, 
Wilkie endured it all with astonishing compo- 
sure: he had made up his mind in the matter; 
he felt that if he continued to work in his usual 
laborious style of detail and finish, he would 
never achieve independence, nor add another 
sprig of laurel to his wreath; so ke resolved 
on fresh fields and pastures new, in spite of 
the warnings of friends and the admonitions of 
critics.” 

The following passage, after the death of 
Lawrence, is, we think, in bad taste. Walter 
Scott had expressed a hope that Wilkie might 
be elected his successor, and the author con- 
tinues :—‘* To this I add with reluctance, that, 
though the king, the patron of the Academy, 
named Wilkie his painter in ordinary—a polite 
way of intimating a wish that his brethren should 
elect him president,—there was but one soli- 
tary vote(that of Collins’s) recorded in favour of 
one who, as far as fame, and genius, and honesty 
go in the estimate of merit, stood second to 
none in the ranks of British art. For this I 
have heard it urged, that the president’s chair 
is by use and wont the right of a portrait painter, 
and properly so, since the nature of his labours 
brings him much into the company of the titled 
and the far-descended, in whose hands the pa- 
tronage of painting lies, and thus promotes art. 
Others, with more plausibility, argued that the 
situation of president resembles that of speaker 
in the House of Commons, who is chosen less 
for his eloquence than his knowledge of the 
etiquette necessary to be observed among those 
who are now and then inclined to forget that 
they are gentlemen at least by act of parliament. 
But the public at large comprehend none of 
these subtleties, and marvelled that the highest 
station was not awarded to the finest genius 
rather than to the readiest speaker; while others 
of the portrait brethren, whose sense of their own 
merit happened not to be small, scarcely con- 
cealed their disappointment at the tide of favour 
having flowed past them.” 

We must repeat our regret that these remarks 
were ever written, and also that they escaped 
expurgation before the work was published. 

Remarks on painting by Wilkie are perhaps 
the most valuable portion of this volume, dis- 
playing the truest feeling and the justest judg- 
ment in regard to his subject. They ought to 





These three volumes have been by Christo- 





be printed separately for the guidance of young 
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artists—and many old ones too. “If (says 
the writer) by an operation of mechanism ani- 
mated nature could be copied with the accuracy 
of a cast in plaster, a tracing on a wall, or a re- 
flection in a glass, without modification ana 
without the proprieties and graces of art, all 
that utility could desire would be perfectly at- 
tained ; but it would be at the expense of almost 
every quality which renders art delightful. Art 
is only art when it adds mind to form: what- 
ever is high or happy in thought, or skilful 
and gracefully natural in touch, — whatever 
speaks to the feelings, or appeals to the judg- 
ment, will, if seen in the most distant corner of 
the earth, or in the remotest period of time, be 
as truly felt, and as rightly judged, as in the 
day and hour when it first passed from our 
hands. But this most ennobling of all studies, 
this most unsordid of all pursuits, must be fol- 
lowed by a pure heart and a disinterested mind. 
Should any follower of the arts be disappointed 
because study is not followed by success, and 
success by wealth and high fortune, then he 
expects more than he ought, and deserves mor- 
tification, such as ambition of an impure nature 
merits: indeed, if the glories of art are not 
sought for their own sake, they had better not 
be sought at all. If gain only were its glory, 
it should be a forbidden study, and prohibited, 
from the very prostitution of soul which in such 
minds it occasions. True art is, however, too 
pure and too high a matter to be so misused, 
and is in no danger of dishonour or neglect in 
an age of civilisation. - * * We 
have private patronage in this land to an ex- 
tent which no other nation possesses. Let us 
encourage this market by supplying it with 
excellence rather than choking it with abun- 
dance: husband it in every way ; let not its im- 
portance be underrated. Tothis class of patrons 
we owe the chief works of art in ourland. The 
whole range of landscape-painting, scenes of 
familiar life, all our portraiture, and a great 
proportion of our historical works, are the 
offspring of individual encouragement. The 
palaces of Rome, of Florence, of Bologna, and 
of Venice were filled with works from the like 
source. It was by this, and this alone, that the 
great families of the Doria, the Colonna, and 
the Altieri acquired their magnificent specimens 
of Claude Lorrain and of the Poussins: it was 
by this that the Farnese, the Farnesina, the 
Rospigliosi, and the Ludovisi were decorated ; 
by this the family of Orleans became possessed 
of the Sacraments of Poussin; and by this has 
the burgomaster Six been handed down to our 
day as the friend and benefactor of Rembrandt. 
All who desire to distinguish themselves and 
grow into eminence in art; all who begin to 
plume, as it were, their wings for an unessayed 
flight in the higher or the humbler regions of 
art, must hope for success through patronage 
such as this,—a patronage which surpasses far 
that of many foreign governments, and has been 
established here both by patriotism and gene- 
rosity. To this source all that the genius of our 
school has produced must stand indebted for 
origin and support. This is a feature in our 
art, as well as a proof of the increasing taste 
and growing wealth of the empire. Activity of 
mind in the artist, a variety and diversity of 
subject, an originality of style, splendour in co- 
lour, a happy adaptation of the theme to the 
feeling of every variety of being: an observance 
of these ruling points has enabled English art 
to penetrate and become an object of demand 
in every country in the world. Instead, there- 
fore, of damping the ardour of young enthusiasm 
by holding out unreasonable fears, or expatiat- 


genius, through its sensibilities, seems doomed 
to suffer, I would rather conclude with relating 
a story which came to me through the historian 
of one of the English settlements of America. 
A devout community of respectable settlers, 
too weak to protect themselves, and too humble 
to purchase the protection of others, held in 
their misery a day of fast and humiliation, to 
render themselves worthier of the favour of 
Providence: but their distresses still conti- 
nued, and they again consulted about the pro- 
priety of another fast, as an atonement for their 
sins. ‘A fast!’ exclaimed one who had not 
hitherto spoken; ‘ a fast would be ungrateful 
to God for the many mercies he has shewn us; 
let us rather appoint a day of thanksgiving :’ 
the proposal was carried with shouts, and the 
little colony was prosperous ever after.” 
These are but morsels of this truly excellent 
essay, which is entirely worthy of attentive pe- 
rusal. 
As we proceed, we discover that Wilkie’s 
court-appointments did not turn out so agree- 
able as sanguine people might suppose. Yet it 
began flatteringly. 1837 : “ A few days after the 
accession of her majesty (the newly appointed 
painter in ordinary writes), I was happy to find 
myself remembered by a message — that her 
majesty was graciously pleased to appoint me 
her painter in ordinary, as in the last reign. 
Hayter was at the same time appointed her 
portrait-painter, and since then Chalon has had 
a similar honour. The first picture the queen 
sat for was for a drawing by A. E. Chalon. 
The queen is dressed in the robes she wore 
when the parliament was dissolved. It was in- 
stantly caught by Moon, to engrave from, at a 
high-price copyright. In October last I re- 
ceived a message from the lord-chamberlain to 
attend the queen at Brighton, with the view of 
beginning the embassy-picture, but was told the 
queen had heard of a sketch I had made of her 
first council. Accordingly, on seeing her ma- 
jesty, and finding her strongly set upon this, I 
sent for a canvas from London, and began the 
figure of the queen at once. She is placed 
nearly in profile at the end of a long table, 
covered with a red cloth. She sits in a large 
chair, or throne, a little elevated, to make her 
the presiding person. This will be a picture of 
considerable plague in adjusting the persons ; 
but as every one seems keen about the subject 
I shall proceed, though I am putting other 
things at a stand. Having been accustomed to 
see the queen from a child, my reception had a 
little the air of that of an early acquaintance. 
She is eminently beautiful, her features nicely 
formed, her skin smooth, her hair worn close to 
her face in a most simple way ; glossy and clean- 
looking. Her manner, though trained to act 
the sovereign, is yet simple and natural. She 
has all the decision, thought, and self-posses- 
sion, of a queen of older years; has all the buoy- 
ancy of youth, and from the smile to the unre- 
strained laugh, is a perfect child. While I was 
there she was sitting to Pistrucci for her coin, 
and to Hayter for a picture for King Leopold.” 
But three years after, his biographer states: 
“In the autumn of 1840 Sir David set out sud- 
denly on his journey to the East: for this ru- 
mour assigned sundry reasons, some of them 
probable and few of them true. It was said 
that he went charged with royal commissions 
from home to paint for the palace galleries por- 
traits of the young ruler of Turkey and the old 
ruler of Egypt. ‘fhis was in its turn contra- 
dicted by the assurance that this great painter 
was regarded but coldly in the high places of 
the land, and was, on court authority, held de- 





ing on the manifold causes of depression which 


a 
the high bred and the polished. This gave way 
to a third rumour, that he longed for ‘fres) 
fields and pastures new,’ and desired to meri; 
the applause of the multitude by Pictures of re. 
mote scenes and strange manners and employ. 
ments. The devout had a rumour of their own 
that Wilkie was on a visit to the Holy Lanj, 
to realise those visions present to his minj 
when he first opened the Bible in the Village 
of Cults, and behold Jerusalem as it came a 
glory from the hand of Solomon, or sunk jp 
sorrow under the sword of Titus. While a fifth 
party, who were intimate with the state of his 
health, whispered that he went on a tour to the 
warmer regions of the East in the hope that 
their sunnier shores and more odorous yales 
would do for him what they had done for some 
who less deserved the mercy of health. That 
truth claimed a share in these ru:nours it would 
be idle todeny: we may say with certainty tha 
he went with enlarging notions of his art; tic: 
he was not encumbered with royal commissions, 
and hoped amendment to his health by a visit 
to a land endeared to his heart by a thousand 
associations, and all of them devout.” 

The words we have put in italics are, we 
have reason to believe, the most pregnant of 
meaning. Wilkie’s admiration of the Queen 
amounted almost to adoration, and though a 
Scotchman, he would rather have painted her 
gratuitously than have executed a rich commis- 
sion. But he found his position at court a 
chilly one; and saw many a vastly inferior 
artist warmly patronised ; which saddened his 
spirit and injured his exertions. Sovereigns 
with the best intentions are often induced by 
parties about them to countenance, not only 
mediocrity, but demerit, whilst they neglect 
high talent and honourable effort : if we wanted 
another example of this (and one deeply to be 
deplored) in our own beloved Queen, let us 
only cast our eyes towards Macready, and his 
noble efforts on behalf of the National Drama, 
uncheered by a single smile of royal favour.* 
But whatever impelled Wilkie from home, 
his aspirations for the Holy Land were sancti- 
fied like those of a pilgrim or crusader of old. 
They are finely shewn by one line of his journal 
at Jerusalem :— 

“ April 2d. Shewn the tomb of David; could 
not help repeating a Psalm over ii to one’s self.” 

He enlarges more fully on his objects in ad- 
mirable letters to Sir Robert Peel :—* It is,” 
he writes, “a fancy or belief that the art of our 
time and of our British people may reap some 
benefit, that has induced me to undertake this 
journey. It is to see, to inquire, and to judge, 
not whether I can, but whether those who are 
younger, or with far higher attainments and 
powers, may not in future be required, in the 
advance and spread of our knowledge, to reler 
at once to the localities of Scripture events, 
when the great work is to be essayed of repre- 
senting Scripture history. Great as the assist- 
ance, I might say the inspiration, which the 
art of painting has derived from the illustration 
of Christianity, and great as the talent and 
genius have been this high walk of art has 








































* In high places such matters may be considered 
trifling; but they are not so, and we only wish that the 
smal] voice of truth could reach the ear of our gracious 
Lady on this subject. So considerate and, genvrous 
in almost every case where the wishes of her atflvc- 
tionate people are concerned, she would listen to the 
universal regret that is expressed, ai her not nicrely 
having refrained from bestowing the royal counte- 
nance in a marked manner on Macready’s noble ex- 
ertions and sacrifices to upraise and uphold the lite- 
rature of the English drama, and the character ot the 
English stage, at Drury Lane; but having even gone 
farther, and, by implication, discouraged this most 








ficient in that grace of style which captivates 


honourable and costly attempt.—L7d. L. G. 
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called into being, yet it 1s remarkable that none 
of the great painters to whom the world has 
hitherto looked for the visible appearance of 
Scripture scenes and feelings have ever visited 
the Holy Land. What we therefore so much 
admire in the great masters must be taken 
from their own idea, or from secondary infor- 
mation. In this, though Paul Veronese, Titian, 
Giorgione, and Sebastian del Piombo, all Vene- 
tins, have by commerce, and immediate inter- 
course with the Levant, succeeded in giving in 
their work a nearer verisimilitude to an Eastern 
people ; yet who is there who cannot imagine 
that such minds as Raphael and Leonardo da 
Vinci, great as they are, might not have de- 
rived a help had they dwelt and studied in the 
same land which Moses and the Prophets, the 
Evangelists and Apostles, have so powerfully 
and graphically described, and which they 
yould have described in vain to the conviction 
of their readers, but as witnesses and partici- 
pators in the events which form the subjects of 
their sacred writings ?” 

To Collins, his brother academician, he also 
writes: —* You know the excellent drawings 
our friend Roberts has made of various scenes 
in this place: there have been also some Ger- 
man and French artists here ; among others, 
Horace Vernet, but who, I am told, did not 
make any drawing. But knowing the curiosity 
all of them will naturally awaken in the Euro- 
pean public, it becomes important to consider 
what the powers of our art, if properly directed, 
may be able to supply for its gratification. 
There are those who probably think that lan- 
guage and painting is every thing, and that 
now, when one can read and write, no other 
mode of information is wanted. Whoever is 
here and walks round the ancient streets, and 
stones, and rocks, will be convinced that there 
are objects neither language nor painting can 
convey; here are innumerable situations as to 
distances, heights, and relative positions the 
reader of Scripture cannot help guessing at, 
but which our art alone can help him to imagine 
tightly. In this view our art, instead of sup- 
plying the mere fancied illustration, may give 
what this place so strongly supplies—a colla- 
teral evidence of the truth of the sacred writ- 
ings; may give fresh proof of the correctness 
of the sacred narrators in what they knew, by 
shewing their accuracy in what we know they 
must have seen. The traveller here must be 
surprised to find that the great mass of Italian 
Scripture art is, in back-grounds, costumes, 
and character, so purely imaginary, or socom- 
pletely Italian, that evangelical Syria is en- 
tirely unrepresented, and, like a neglected con- 
stituency, seems to clamour for a fresh enfran- 
chisement with modern art.’ 

_ How much painting may help letters in these 
important respects needs not be insisted upon; 
aud we will rather revert to a few particulars 
of the sultan’s sittings to our artist at Constan- 
tinople :— 

; “Drove with Mr. Pisani to the winter pa- 
lace of the sultan; were received inside the 
gate, in a room where we had pipes; after 
waiting some time, were conducted, through a 
beautiful garden, to the palace, changed shoes, 
and were ushered up a staircase, to a most 
splendid and comfortable room: here I put out 
the coloars, easel, and placed chairs; and hav- 
ing the windows all but one darkened, stated 
that all was right. After a time, his imperial 
inajesty the sultan arrived; his style was sim- 
ple and gentlemanly, and his reception of me 
very gracious. On taking his seat, his majesty 
addressed me a few words, which Mr. Pisani 
interpreted to be,—that he was most happy, at 


the request of a distinguished artist from Eng- 
land, to sit for his portrait, considering that 
doing so might shew his consideration for the 
Queen of Great Britain, who was so powerful 
an ally of Turkey. I bowed. Then being told 
by his majesty to be seated, I began the head. 
He came and looked at it several times; I un- 
derstood he remarked I was making it too little, 
then asked if it was to be standing. I assured 
him no, but sitting on the throne as sultan, re- 
ceiving people presented. At another time he 
said, Might not the uniform with the epau- 
lettes be seen? but I urged, that for this pic- 
ture the cloak of the sultan would be better, 
and that the hands and sword would be seen ; 
this seemed to please him, and I went on, and 
I think he thought it like and pleasing. The 
marshal of the household attended him, and 
said I had some drawings to shew his majesty. 
He looked them over, as I thought, with much 
attention and slowly—appeared pleased with 
that of Admiral Walker. He asked when I 
should come again; I said whenever his ma- 
jesty would command. He said Monday, at 
the same time. He sat about an hour and a 
half; got the face nearly painted in; returned— 
both Mr. Pisani and I—highly satisfied; left the 
panel and colours inthe room. * * * In 
my last letter to Thomas I mentioned having 
had two sittings of the sultan; a few days ago 
I had the fourth sitting. It was a day of deep 
snow. Inthe room where the picture was we 
found the sultan already waiting, and I was 
greatly hurried to get my palette set, and 
brushes and easel in order. I went on so far 
as to finish entirely the head. The sultan 
talked and laughed, and was most cheerful with 
young Pisani, the attaché who accompanied me, 
who shews much tact and ability. ‘The sultan 
looked at times at what I was doing, and as he 
could not explain to me in words, would take a 
brush with colour, and touch himself where he 
wanted an alteration. At last he said that, if I 
wanted it he would sit again; but I made Mr. 
Pisani explain that I had already trespassed too 
much, and could now finish the picture in Lon- 
don. He then desired Pisani to say that he 
wished to have a copy of the picture for him- 
self. I replied I should be most happy; that I 
would begin the copy here and paint in the 
head if his highness would grant me another 
sitting, but that I could only finish it in Lon- 
don, as I was now upon a journey. ‘This he 
agreed to, and that [I should send the copy 
from London. On this I left, brought home the 
picture, and have already begun the copy. All 
who have seen it think it very like, and very 
agreeably so. The sultan has good eycs and 
mouth, about eighteen years old, and marked 
with the small pox. Every body seems to think 
it a handsome picture; and we suppose he 
must be pleased with it himself.” 

On the steamer’s coming in sight of the Holy 
Land, we are told: —*‘On deck all was stir and 
preparation: the various aged persons of the 
chosen people were decorating themselves with 
the sacerdotal robes of the sacred office, and 
though tranquil, were yet apparently deeply 
moved. Some with the Bible in hand, with a 
| black strap twisted round their naked left arm, 
and with a small ark or tabernacle tied round 
their brow, were, with-an oscillating movement 
of the head, repeating some appropriate prayers 
or thanksgiving upon the near accomplishment 
of the object of their voyage. Their appear- 
ance, though they were meanly dressed, was 





imposing in the extreme. I observed they 
| looked not exactly in the direction of Lebanon, 
to which the head and course of the ship was 


the coast of Sidon and Tyre to the right, leaving 
little doubt that, in memory of the consecration 
of Solomon upon the building of the Temple, 
they were, upon the present, as upon so many 
other occasions, bending their hopes and de- 
sires upon the holy hill of Zion.” 

We conclude with a Jerusalem anecdote, 
which seems to prove that nothing on earth can 
repress the genuine Hibernian love of a row. 

** On our first waiting on the superior of the 
convent (writes Wilkie to his sister), we asked 
for one of the brethren, who was an Irishman, 
Father M‘Lauchlan. We were told that his 
duty for that night required him to be all night 
in the holy sepulchre. Next day we learnt from 
Mr. Young, that there had been a complete riot 
in the sepulchre; that the Latin and Greek 
monks (always at war) had carried hostilities to 
such a pitch that he had been called up in the 
night to interfere. We strongly suspected our 
Irish compatriot to have been a mover in this, 
and when we made the acquaintance of Father 
M‘Laucilan, we had little reason to doubt, from 
the account he gave of the matter, that, if he 
was not the instigator, he was, at least, a will- 
ing abettor of the rights of his order in the mid- 
night vigils of the holy place.” 

A good deal about Sir David’s movements in 
the East being already familiar to the public, 
through the medium of periodicals and other 
publications, we shall not dilate on that part of 
the volume; but content ourselves with adding, 
that though much interested in this publication, 
we must deem it only a considerable first in- 
stalment, for there remains much that we have 
seen and known of Wilkie and his life in Lon- 
don yet to be told. 





STEVENS’S TRAVELS IN YUCATAN. 
(Second notice: conclusion.] 


NEAR some vast ruins, called Kabah, respect- 
ing which “there is a tradition of a great 
paved way, made of pure white stone, called 
in the Maya language Sacbé, leading from 
Kabah to Uxmal, on which the lords of those 
places sent messengers to and fro, bearing 
letters written on the leaves and bark of 
trees,” is the village of Nohcabah; and Mr. S. 
says,—* Adjoining the front of the church, and 
connecting with the convent, was a great char- 
nel-house, along the wall of which was a row of 
skulls. At the top ofa pillar forming the abut- 
ment of the wall of the staircase was a large 
vase piled full, and the cross was surmounted 
with them. Within the enclosure was a pro- 
miscuous assemblage of skulls and bones se- 
veral feet deep. Along the wall, hanging by 
cords, were the bones and skulls of individuals 
in boxes and baskets, or tied up in cloths, with 
names written upon them, and, as at Ticul, 
there were the fragments of dresses, while some 
of the skulls had still adhering to them the 
long black hair of women. The floor of the 
church was interspersed with long patches of 
cement, which covered graves; and near one 
of the altars was a box with a glass case, within 
which were the bones of a woman, the wife of 
a lively old gentleman whom we were in the 
habit of seeing every day. They were clean 
and bright, as if polished, with the skull and 
cross-bones in front, the legs and arms laid on 
the bottom, and the ribs disposed regularly in 
order, one above the other, as in life, having 
been so arranged by the husband himself; a 
strange attention, as it d, toad d 
wife. At the side of the case was a black 
board, containing a poetical inscription (in 








pointed, but their faces were turned far along 


Spanish), written by him; 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





‘Stop, mortal! 

Look at yourself in this mirror, 
And in its pale reflection 
Behold your end! 

This eclipsed crystal 

Had splendour and brilliancy ; 
But the dreadful blow 

Of a fatal destiny 

Fell upon Manuela Carillo. 

Born in Nohcacab in the year 1789, married at the 
same village to Victoriano Machado in 1808, and 
died on the first of August, 1833, after a union of 
25 years, and in the forty-fourth of her age. 

He implores your pious prayers.’ 
The widowed husband wrote several stanzas 
more, but could not get them on the black 
board; and made copies for private distribu- 
tion, one of which is in my hands. Near this 
were the bones of a brother of our friend the 
cura of Ticul and those of a child; and in the 
choir of the church, in the embrazure of a large 
window, were rows of skulls, all labelled on the 
forehead, and containing startling inscriptions. 

I took up one, and staring me in the face were 

the words, ‘Soy Pedro Moreno: un Ave Maria 

y un Padre nuestro por Dios, hermano.’ ‘I 

am Peter Moreno: an Ave Maria and Pater- 

noster for God’s sake, brother.’ Another said, 

‘Iam Apolono Balche: a Paternoster and an 

Ave Maria for God’s sake, brother.’ This was 

an old schoolmaster of the padrecito, who had 

died but two years before. The padrecito 
handed me another, which said, ‘I am Bartola 

Arana: a Paternoster,’ &c. This was the 

skull of a Spanish lady whom he had known, 

young and beautiful, but it could not be dis- 
tinguished from that of the oldest and ugli- 
est Indian woman. ‘I am Anizetta Bib,’ was 
that of a pretty young Indian girl whom he 
had married, and who died but a year afterward. 
I took them all up one by one; the padrecito 
knew them all; one was young, another old; 
one rich, another poor; one ugly, and another 
beautiful ; but here they were all alike. Every 
skull bore the name of its owner, and all beg- 
ged a prayer. One said, ‘1 am Richard Joseph 
de la Merced Truxeque and Arana, who died 
the twenty-ninth of April of the year 1838, and 

I am enjoying the kingdom of God forever.’ 

This was the skull of a child, which, dying 

without sin, had ascended to heaven, and need- 

ed not the prayers of man. In one corner was 

a mourning box, painted black, with a white 

border, containing the skull of an uncle of the 

padrecito. On it was written in Spanish, ‘In 
this box is enclosed the skull of Friar Vicente 

Ortigon, who died in the village of Cuhul in the 

year 1820. I beseech thee, pious and charitable 

reader, to intercede with God for his soul, re- 
peating an Ave Maria and a Paternoster, that 
he may be released from purgatory, if he should 
be there, and may go to enjoy the kingdom of 
heaven. Whoever the reader may be, God will 
reward his charity. 26th of July, 1837.’ The 
writing bore the name of Juana Hernandez, the 
_ mother of the deceased, an old lady then liv- 
ing in the house of the mother of the padrecito. 

Accustomed as we were to hold sacred the 

bones of the dead—the slightest memorial of a 

departed friend accidentally presented to view 

bringing with it a shade of sadness,—such an 

exhibition grated harshly upon the feelings. I 

asked the padrecito why these skulls were not 

permitted to rest in peace, and he answered, 
what is perhaps but too true, that in the grave 


ness or disrespect, that the skulls of the dead 
are thus exposed all over the country. On 
the 2d of November, at the celebration of the 
féte in commemoration de los fieles difuntos, all 
these skulls are brought together and put into 
the tamulo, a sort of bier hung with black and 
lighted with blessed candles, and grand mass is 
said for their souls.’ 

An appendix contains a specimen of the Maya 
language with a translation, to which we may 
perhaps refer hereafter; and a memorandum.of 
the ornithology of Yucatan, comprehending a 
number of undescribed species, and a more 


able to natural history. 

Altogether these volumes will be found to be 
valuable foundations for future inquiries into 
the antiquities of South and Central America ; 
besides setting before us some lively pictures 
of the present occupants of Yucatan. 





The Order of Daily Service, the Litany, §c., with 
Plain- Tune, according to the Use of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. 4to. London, 
J. Burns. 

Tuts new edition of Marbeck’s Prayer - book 
is, we perceive from a note, edited by Mr. 
William Dyce, of King’s College; and an excel- 
lent preface gives an interesting history of plain- 
tune, and all that relates to the early noted litur- 
gies. But if the matter be curious, the getting 
up of the volumeisno less so. The typography, 
in red and black ink, is not the only portion 
which reminds us of the handsome old missal; 
but the arabesque borders on every page, and the 
other ornaments, are executed in a style to make 
the work unique as a modern performance in 
this way. And, still farther, the music, printed 
in the same manner as the letter-press, is a no- 
velty in the art, highly deserving of notice and 
imitation. 


| The Man of the People. By C. Rosenberg, au- 
thor of ‘The Prince, Duke, and the Page.” 
| 3 vols. London, Newby; Boone. 
| A TALE of the French Revolution, displaying 
considerable talent in the construction of the 
story, and also much merit in the animated 
portraitures of the men of the time, amongst 
whom Mirabeau holds the first place. The 
praise of cleverness we can also with truth 
|award to the imaginary beings who figure in 
| the various scenes. But unhappily throughout 
the author loses himself in a profusion of words ; 
and spite of the ability exhibited in giving in- 
terest to the tale, we confess that it has been a 
task to wade through the flowery and over- 
strained language in which it is clothed. The 
following examples, taken almost at random, 
fully warrant such confession,—the italics are 
our own :— 

“And as he scattered water over that di- 
vinely modelled bosom, and magnificent brow, 
and sweetly shapen throat, how did he not pant 
for another glance of those radiant eyes now 
closed in the senselessness of their ivory sleep! 

*  * — She buried her brow in her fin- 
gers, and bent her head for some moments in 
complete silence; while the passionate phrase- 
ology of the boy, and the full tide of his pas- 
sion, bore him unresistingly along. ‘The big 
drops of her anguish oozed through her slen- 








they are forgotten; but when dug up and | der fingers, and dropped on her white: dress, 
placed in sight with labels on them, they re- | slowly and sadly, without sound; for the linen 


mind the living of their former existence, of 
their uncertain state—that their souls may be 
in purgatory—and appeal to their friends, as 
with voices from the grave, to pray for them, 
and have masses said for their souls. It is for 
this reason, and not from any feeling of wanton- 


dulled the plash of their fall.” Speaking of the 
suicidal monomaniac:—‘ And when the idea 
has entered, there it is in its fascinating and 
terrible absorption—the idea—the only—to die. 
And every day, and every hour, it presents 





itself under a hundred shapes, all different, but 


complete description of which would be accept- | 


all death. The wind whispers, but it whispers 
death ; the door creaks, but it syllables itself 
into death !” 

Mr. Rosenberg displays more of genius than 
judgment; but a young author will learn jn 


| good time to place the former under more salu. 


tary control, whilst the latter will continually 
improve itself. We shall therefore look for. 


ward to much better things from his pen. 


The Illuminated Magazine. No. I. 

Douglas Jerrold. 
Tuts is really a début worthy of plaudits, for 
novelty, originality, humour, embellishments, 
and cheapness. We did anticipate a great deal 
from the acknowledged talent of the editor, 
but he has far outstript our expectations, and 
thrown as much of his spirit into the magazine 
as must blow it into the popularity it seems to us 
(on a hasty view) most richly to deserve. The 
first article, a contrast between the times of 
Elizabeth and Victoria, is a capital thought and 
cleverly executed. The only paper we think 
out of place, is the repetition of the hackneyed 
theme (with the hackneyed cuts) of the abuses 
of juvenile labour in mines. All the rest is 
more or less entertaining and smartly done: we 
trust that a large sale will enable the projectors 
to go on and flourish as they have begun. The 
annexed design, to head the Notices to Corre- 
spondents, is an amusing specimen of the nume- 
rous woodcuts. 


Edited by 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ENGLISH SURNAMES, 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazetle. 
S1r,—A few words, by way of supplement to 
my previous desultory remarks on the ety- 
mology of some of our English surnames, will 
not, I hope, plead in vain for the indulgence 
granted to their predecessors. The subject 
appears to be one not much understood, but 
is certainly generally interesting, and by no 
means so trifling as may at first sight be thought. 
In the’present instance, one or two facts, among 
a considerable number of conjectures, are all 
that can be promised; but that is pretty well 
in a study of which the glorious, or rather in- 
glorious, uncertainty is so much reprehended 
by those who know little or nothing about it. 

The two largest classes of surnames are those 


| borrowed from local appellations and those de- 


rived from trades and occupations: on a few 
of those of both kinds, which have been lately 
brought under the notice of your readers by 
the reviews of Mr. Lower’s work or other- 
wise, something remains to be said; but first 





of the latter. A few of these appear in two 
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shapes, as Hunt, Hunter, Webb, Webber, 
Kemp, Kemper, of which the former is both 
the more ancient and the more frequent; the 
Anglo-Saxon is hunta, webba, cempa (or kempa), 
and Chaucer has “ hunte”’ and “‘ webbe,” where 
we should say hunter and weaver. ‘“ Kempés” 
and “ kemperye-men,” for warriors, fighting- 
men, occur in the ballad of King Estmere : 
«They had not ridden scant a myle, 
A'myle forthe of the towne, 
But in did come the kynge of Spayne 
With kempés many one. 
Up then rose the kemperye-men, 
And loud they gan to crye; 
Ah! traytors, yee have slayne our kynge, 
And therefore yee shall dye.” 
« A kemper old man” is, or at least was a few 
years ago, in use in Norfolk in the sense of a 
stout, hearty old man. Cempa has also sup- 
plied us with Camp, Champ, and Camper : 
Campion and Champion have come to us 
through the French, from the same northern 
root. ‘ Brave Kempenfelt’s’” name in Swed- 
ish,* the native language of his father, a colonel 
in our service, and the original of Addison's 
Captain Sentry, signifies champions’-field or 
battle-tield. ‘* El Cid Campeador,” as the Spa- 
niards delighted to call their famous hero, is the 
Cid champion or warrior; “ La Campeadora” 
(the heroine, championess) was the name of a 
noted slaver sailing under their now degenerate 
flag, captured by one of our cruisers, turned 
into a yacht, and finally sold into the merchant- 
service for the opium-trade, or some other 
branch of British doubtful and dangerous com- 
merce ; a course run by more than one Coast 
“ clipper” besides. 

Combe (Coomb) and Comber (Coomber) is 
another name of a similar kind: combe, a val- 
ley, has contributed to the frequency of the 
first-ementioned form; but Woolcombe would 
suffice to shew that it sometimes means wool- 
comber, a trade of greater comparative im- 
portance formerly than in the present “ cot- 
ton-age.’’ Kember, Kimber, and Camber, have 
probably the same meaning, came and kembe 
being old forms of comb. Kempster may either 
mean a female wool-comber, or have originated 
in some such English “ Campeadora”’ as that 
“ brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambrer,”’ 

“ Who marched so free 
To the siege of Gaunt, 
And death could not daunt, 
As the ballad doth vaunt.’’+ 
Carder and Tozer point to another branch of 
the same craft, toze and towse being synony- 
mous with tease: 
“ Upon the stone 
llis wife sate near him, éeasing matted wool; 
While, from the twin cards tooth’d with glittering 


wire, 
Ile fed the spindle of his youngest child.” 

_Brew, and Beke, Beach, or Back, may, in 
like manner, be shorter forms of Brewer and 
Baker: with this last, Backer, Becher, and 
Backman, appear synonymous; Becker and 
Beckmann are corresponding surnames in Ger- 
many. . 
_ Among the family names ending in man, no- 
ticed by Mr. Lower, are Shipman, Coachman, 
Tubman, Gladman, Deadman, and Spelman. 
The first occurs in Chaucer as the designation 
of the master of a trading-vessel, whose voyages 
do not seem to have extended beyond the 
western coast of Europe: 

“ Fro Gotland to the Cape de Finistere.” 


His portrait in the prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales rather r bles the seaman than 








* Kimperfalt, pronounced Chemperfelt: in No. 544 
of the Spectator it is spelt Camperfelt. 
+ Ben Jonson, 





the merchant-skipper of our own days, though | 


he has points of similarity with sailors of all 
ranks and degrees. In the first place, 

“ IIe rode upon a rouncie as he couthe ;” 
that is to say, he rode upon a Rosinante as well 
as he could, which was probably about as stea- 
dily as his own craft was wont to ride in a gale 
of wind in an open roadsted. His “ gown of 
falding to the knee” may very well do duty 
far the pea-jacket of his modern representative : 

“A dagger hanging by a las hadde hee 

About his nekke, under his arm adoun,” 
like the man-of-war’s-man’s knife suspended 
by a piece of spun-yarn. 
“The hote sommer hadde made his hewe al broun ;” 
but let us hope the parallel does not hold good 
throughout; for this Shipman appears to have 
had a spice of the robber and pirate about him, 
and some of his doings cannot be construed 
into nothing worse than a little bit of smug- 
gling; in which particular it is difficult to per- 
suade our jolly tars to “ take” any “ kepe of nice 
conscience.” With this exception, he was no 
unworthy predecessor of the English sailor of 
the nineteenth century, and, like him, “ cer- 
tainly a good felaw.” 

Couchman seems to be only another form of 
Coachman. 

“ Mr. Tracey Tupman’s’’ cognomen is pro- 
bably an improvement on Tubman, with which 
Tupper and Dubber may likewise claim kin- 
dred, as may the German surname Taubmann: 
daube in that language is a stave used in making 
casks; and to dub a piece of wood, in the lan- 
guage of our coopers and shipwrights, means 
to shape it with an adze. Tubb, Tubbs, and 
Tubbey, are probably derived from Tobias or 
Toby, which, together with Tobin, occur also 
as surnames. Tibbs, Tibby, Tibbatts, may be 
referred to Theobald or Tibbald. We have 
besides abundance of Coopers and Cowpers to 
represent both makers of coops and kieves, tubs 
and casks, and dealers and chap-men in gene- 
ral; of the latter use of the word, the Scotch 
‘ horse-cooper,” for horse-dealer, seems the only 
surviving instance. 

Cadman probably means a maker of cades or 
kegs. ‘ We, John Cade, so called of our sup- 
posed father— 

“ Or rather of stealing a cade of herrings.” 

With regard to Gladman, a learned friend 
suggests gled, a kite ;* but I cannot make out 
that this word was ever used of a well-bred 
hawk or falcon trained for the field: we have, 
however, the surname Gleed, as well as Hawke 
and Falcon, Hawker and Falconer, or Faulkner. 
Glede was a red-hot coal, so called because it 
glowed, we may suppose :— 

“The dougheti Douglas on a stede 
He rode, all his men beforne; 
His armor glytteryde as dyd a glede ; 
A bolder barnet was never born.” 

Can Gladman be an old form of Clothman, 
from the Anglo-Saxon clad, clath, whence our 
cloth and clad? Or, if at last nothing more 
plausible can be found than the literal sense, 
Mr. Gladman has Mr. Merriman to keep him 
in countenance—if either, by the by, can keep 
his countenance. Whether the following hints 
from the same friend, on Deadman or Dodman, 
throw any real light on this obscure subject, 
must be left to the serious consideration of your 
readers. 

“© Doden,’”’ in Welsh and Manx, I believe, is 





* Gley’d, or gleed, in the Scottish dialect means 
squinting as applied personally ; or crooked as applied 
to things inanimate,—such as lines, furrows, &c. &c. 
A gledeman might, then, be a squinting man or a 
crooked man.—£d. L. G. 

+ Bairn, child. Ancient ballad of Chery Chase. 


| 





a breast, which is dad in Hebrew; the Hebrew 
babies, I suppose, calling out “ dad, dad !”’ like 
ours—just as the pig in Aristophanes squeaks 
iotas, in testimony that they were long es in 
his day, lest the pigs at —— should suppose 
themselves the inventors of that energetic 
sound. 

Now, is Deadman a Cornish name? I can- ° 
not recollect to have heard of it save in the 
shape of the “ Deadman in Cornwall,” as the 
song hasit. If I do not forget, the said ‘* Dod- 
man”’ (as they cal! it) is a mammiform head- 
land, which a Channel chart would probably 


| shew; and as the Cornish and Erse are, I sup- 


pose, at least first cousins, I can only conjecture 
that the first of these wights was a Cornish 
milkman, which, I think, is nearly as good as 
the Antiquary’s “ Whickensburgh,” &c. &c. 

Of Dudman, apparently a near relative of 
Deadman and Dodman, I can say nothing but 
what is supplied by Nathan Bailey, who has 
before helped us out at a pinch. 4:AdAoyos 
loquitur :— Dudman, a malkin or scarecrow, 
a hobgoblin, a spright.” On the derivation he 
is prudently silent: duds, rags, would do very 
well for the malkin or scarecrow, but hobgoblins 
and sprites are said by those who have seen 
them to be still more lightly clad. 

Spelman may mean learned man,* as Cam- 
den, quoted by Mr. Lower, asserts, and so far 
was an appropriate name for our antiquary Sir 
Henry and his two sons; but the word admits 
of another interpretation: in Swedish spelman, 
in German Spielmann, is a wandering musician 
or player,t which latter word, together with 
Fiddler or Vidler, Crowder or Crowther, is, 
as before remarked, an English surname; 
Harper has doubtless a similar origin. We 
meet too with Speller, Spiller, and Spillman: 
spill is a spindle, thin stick, or lath. Spindler, 
the name of a German author of strange tales, 
means maker of spindles. Lakeman, Laker 
(the Swedes call a physician /ékare), and Lake, 
are, as well as Leech and Leake, mentioned 
previously, the offspring of the Anglo-Saxon 
lece, leceman: some of the Lakes are, of 
course, near akin to the Loughs, the Lochs, 
the Mears, the Pools, and the Ponds. 

Trotman, whatever it may mean, has at least 
the merit of antiquity ; for Mr. Cockerell states 
that 7roteman was the name of the architect of 
Wells Cathedral in the thirteenth century. 

Padman was probably synonymous with Am- 
bler or Ombler ; both may have been employed 
in teaching palfreys to amble: pad was an easy- 
paced nag.} 

The “ hobby-horse,” though now like to be 
“ forgot,’ even in the nursery, seems to have 
been had in memory so late as the end of the 
last century, when we find a “ hobby-groom”’ 
mentioned among the servants of George III. 

With regard to such surnames as Webster, 
Baxter, &c., the assertion made on a former 
occasion, that these words, as the feminine 
forms of Weaver, Baker, &c., had been disused 
for half a dozen centuries, needs modification ; 
for at least six words of this kind are employed 
by Chaucer, who wrote in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century. These are ¢imbestere, tom- 
bestere, hoppestere, chidester, tapstere, and fruites- 
tere—the five last of which occur in the Canter- 
bury Tales. Of these, the first meant a female 
juggler-—the original French is “ batelleuse’— 





* Bookman, in all probability, does; and certainly 
Booker, an excellent name, any how, for a bookseller : 
bocere, in Anglo-Saxon, was a learned man, doctor, 
interpreter. 

+ Spielman (Scotch), a climbing man.—Ed. L. G. 

+ ‘* Padding the hoof” is still a slang term for going 
on foot.—Ed. L. G. 
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who played tricks with timbres, or basins; the 
second a female dancer or tumbler, from the 
Anglo-Saxon tumban or tumbian (French tom- 
ber, Spanish tumbar), to fall, &c., of which our 
tumble is the frequentative form, corresponding 
with the German tummeln and taumeln and the 
Dutch tuimelen. 

Hoppestere— the shippes hoppesteres”—has 
sorely puzzled both learned and unlearned ; 
taking the word as here written (for of the 
various readings and interpretations I know 
nothing), Mr. Tyrwhitt’s opinion seems the 
most rational, that it is the feminine of hopper, 
in the sense of dancer. ‘“ The ships dancing 
on the waves,” is indeed a poetical idea enough, 
though there is one step, recommended by 
Sir Toby Belch to Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
which might be fatal if practised at sea. The 
passage in Boccaccio here copied by Chaucer 
has “ le navi bellatrici’’ (Claudian has “ bella- 
trix triremis”), the warlike ships: can our old 
poet have read it ballatrici, dancers? 

Chidester is used by Chaucer for female chider, 
shrew, scold; elsewhere he has chideresse in 
the same sense. 

Tapstere is the feminine of Tapper, both which, 
together with Tapman, occur as surnames: 
women formerly had usually the care of the 
tap in ale-houses. 

Lastly: Chaucer has fruitestere for fruit-wo- 
man; fruiter must have been the masculine form, 
which, by the addition of a superfluous syllable, 
we have made fruiterer, as poulter has become 
poulterer. In the directions to the lord mayor 
of London for the reception of the suite of 
Charles V. when he visited Henry VIII.* ap- 
pears this—“ item, to appouynt iiij pulters to 
serve for the said persons of all maner pultry ;” 
and the same king incorporated the “ Poulters’ 
Company” under that name. Falstaff too talks 
of a “ poulter’s hare.” 

The surname Dempster is properly the femi- 
nine of deemer—Anglo-Saxon dema, a judge— 
whence our deem and doom: deemster still sig- 
nifies a species of judge peculiar to the Isle of 

an. 

Huckster, in like manner, is, or rather was, a 
female hawker—maltster, a femalemalter (which 
latter is still in provincial use)—throwster (silk- 
throwster), a female thrower, twister, or winder, 
that is, from the Anglo-Saxon threagan (Ger- 
man drehen), whence our thread. Lopystre, the 
Anglo-Saxon for lobster, appears to be the femi- 
nine of loppa, a locust, &c., literally a leaper. 
The Latin locusta, which was used jor locust, 
lobster, or shrimp, is traced by the learned to 
a northern root, signifying to leap ; hence the 
French langouste, a crawfish, and langoustin, a 
prawn ; our neighbours too call a grasshopper 
or cricket “ une sauterelle,” and a shrimp, or 
some such small “ crustacé,” “ une cigale de 
mer.’”” The Germans likewise call a locust, &c., 
sprinkel, and the Dutch springhaan, literally 
springcock, all from their hopping propensi- 
ties. ‘ 

Such words as roadster, youngster, whipster, 
rhymester, punster, and trickster, are apparently 
quite modern, and formed without regard to 
the real force of the final syllable. It was 
before observed, that spinster is the only word 
of this kind still used by us in the correct sense, 
though, among our first cousins the Dutch, this 
termination “ -ster,’’ denoting feminine nouns 
of action, is still of frequent occurrence. The 
masculine spinner is an English surname; of 





* Preserved in the Rutland Papers, recently edited 
for the Camden Society by W. Jerdan, Esq. 
[A —_ turkey is still called a turkey-poult.—Zd. 





this spider is only another form: our ancestors 
used both in the same sense— 
“ Weaving spiders come not here, 
Hence, you long-legg’d spinners, hence.” 

The old English was spinder. The German 
spinne, Dutch spin, spinnen, and Swedish spinnel, 
have all the same origin and meaning as our 
spinner and spider. 

And now, my conscience, Mr. Editor (for I 
still have one —seeing I am as yet but a cal- 
low etymologist—nemo repenté fuit turpissimus) 
warns me not to tax your pages more at pre- 
sent; so, reserving, with your leave, a few odds 
and ends concerning some of the very numerous 
class of family names derived from local appel- 
lations, &c., for a future occasion, I remain, 
sir, yours very obediently, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


April 5th—Mr. Warburton, president, in the 
chair. Mr. Murchison announced a munificent 
donation to the society from Lord Francis Eger- 
ton, consisting of the original drawings of the 
great work of Prof. Agassiz on fossil fishes, 
purchased by his lordship for 500/., in order to 
enable the author to publish his researches. 
The following papers were read :—1. “ On the 
structure of the district on either side of the 
North Downs of Surrey,” by Mr. R. Austen. 
In this paper the author gives an account of 
his observations on the number and order of 
the component formations of the district, and 
on the evidences of the successive conditions 
which they offer. The various subjects treated 
of are too numerous to admit of abridgment 
in a short notice such as the present. His 
conclusions on the subject of the Neocomian. 
formation, to which he refers the argillaceous 
division of the lower greensand, are especially 
interesting to the British geologist. Mr. Austen 
states, that the beds which rest upon the blue 
wealden shales of the valley of the Pease Marsh, 
consist of blue and yellow clays, The general 


character of this portion of the cretaceous series 
is argillaceous ; but it also contains subordinate 
nodular concretions in the lines of bedding, of 
great size and thickness, and cemented into an 
exceedingly hard rock by calcareous matter rich 


in organic remains. Besides the fossils con- 
tained in the calcareous nodules, the interme- 
diate clay-beds contain in great abundance a 
large oyster with coarse foliaceous structure. 
These beds form the lowest portion of the cre- 
taceous series in this part of England, and are 
either peculiar to this locality, or have been 
overlooked elsewhere. Strata have been de- 
scribed by some of the French geologists, which 
correspond exactly in position, mineralogical 
character, and included fossils, with his argil- 
laceous group. The French strata occur at the 
base of the cretaceous series of the Paris basin, 
and are described by MM. Leymerie and Cor- 
neul under the names of the Argile ostréene and 
the Calcaire a spatangus, and belong to the Neo- 
comian group. In thus comparing the lowest 
argillaceous division of the greensand of the S.E. 
of England, with the Neocomian of continental 
geologists, Mr. Austen inquires into the value 
of the latter, and the extent to which it has been 
recognised. The fossils of the upper Neoco- 
mian beds, with one doubtful exception, are 
altogether wanting in English strata, and so far 
the establishment of an additional group to the 
cretaceous series, as it has been made out by 
English geologists, has been strictly in accord- 
ance with the principles in which divisions have 
been made in older rocks ; and-in the absence 














of figures and descriptions of some of the re. 
markable shells which this group contains, tie 
continental geologists have concluded that it jg 
wanting in the English series. Some of these 
have, however, been found by Mr. Austen jn 
the lower argillaceous division of the cretaceous 
series of the S.E. of England, such as Pinna sy/. 
cifera, Perna mulleti, Gervillia anceps, and Nay. 
tilus radiatus. ‘The author gives the followings 
reasons for constituting his subdivision:—]_ 
distinct mineralogical characters in constant 
position in the series, in which respects it is of 
the same value as most other geological arrange. 
ments; 2. agreement in this respect with the 
nearest portions of the cretaceous series jn 
France; 3. its position beneath the lowest 
portion of the series which is to be found de- 
scribed in works on the subject; and, 4. a dis. 
tinct and peculiar suite of organic remains. 

2. “ Notice of the occurrence of beds contain- 
ing fresh-water fossils in the oolitic coal-field 
of Brora, Sutherlandshire,” by Mr. A. Robert- 
son. During a short excursion to the oolitic 
district of Sutherlandshire, in the course of last 
summer, Mr. Robertson discovered, among thie 
reefs of shale and coal opposite the old salt-pans 
at Brora, two beds abounding in Cyclas and 
other fresh-water fossils, which have hitherto 
escaped notice, and are approachable only at 
low water. They lie beneath the beds of cal. 
careous sandstone considered by Mr. Phillips 
to represent the grey limestone of Cloughton 
and other localities in Yorkshire. The upper- 
most is shale, with fossils, about an inch in 
thickness; it contains remains of fishes of the 
genera Lepidotus and Megalurus, mollusca of 
the genera Paludina and Cyclas, and crustacea 
of the genus Cypris. The lower bed of clay, 
with fossils, about thirteen inches thick, and 
contains fish-remains of the genera Lepidotus, 
Acrodus, and Hybodus; mollusca of the genera 
Paludina, Perna, Unio, and Cyclas, the same 
species of Cypris as in the upper bed, and mi- 
nute fragments of carbonised wood. Nearly 
the whole mass of both beds consists of fossils. 
No marine fossils, with the exception perhaps 
of the scales of Lepidotus, are found in the 
upper bed, and Mr. Robertson regards it as a 
fresh-water deposit, whilst the mixed nature of 
the fossils of the lower one conclusively point 
out its estuary nature. 

3. “ Observations on the occurrence of fresh- 
water beds in the oolitic deposits of Brora, 
Sutherlandshire, and on the British equivalents 
of the Neocomian system of French geologists,” 
by Mr. Murchison. After shewing that the 
beds, described by Mr. Robertson in the pte- 
vious paper, are inclosed in the heart of the 
oolitic series, being found in reefs of rock which 
unquestionably lie beneath the Oxford clay, and 
are not far above the roof of the Brora coal, 
the author proceeds to inquire into the relations 
of the shells described with those formerly dis- 
covered by Prof. Sedgwick and himself in the 
Hebrides, at Lock Staffin in Skye, formerly 
referred to the wealden. The identity of the 
characteristic species in both beds induces Mr. 
Murchison to consider the Skye deposit as in- 
terstratified with the middle oolite; and, for 
similar reasons, he is disposed to refer the 
Elgin beds, discovered by Mr. Malcolmson, to 
the oolite series. From the identity of the 
fresh-water shells in these oolitic deposits with 
the species found in the wealden, combined 
with the evidence afforded by other wealden 
and oolitic fossils, the author is led to conclude 
that the wealden is more naturally connected 
with the oolitic or Jurassic than with the cre- 
taceous system; and also that the Neocomian 
formation of foreign geologists ought not to he 
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placed in the same parallel. He examines the 
relations of the Neocomian to English strata, 
and maintains that it is little more than an 
equivalent of the lower greensand of British 
eologists, in which view he is borne out by 
the researches of Count Keyserling, in the Neo- 
comian of the Caucasus. In confirmation of 
his opinions, he adduces evidence from the re- 
searches of Dr. Mantell on the wealden, of Prof. 
(wen on fossil reptiles, and of Prof. Agassiz on 
fossil fishes. The evidences of the geologist 
and zoologist combine in establishing that the 
wealden fossils are, upon the whole, the terres- 
trial and fluviatile remains of the great oolitic 
period. Eventually, we may find that while 
the larger portion of the wealden must be 
classed with the oolitic series, its uppermost 
part is of the same age as the lowest Neoco- 
mian strata, and thus we may connect that por- 
tion of it with the cretaceous system. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


April 19.—Mr. G. Moore, V.P., in the chair. 
Mr. Potter, jun. described the process of silver- 
plating as practised at Sheffield. Plating on 
copper was first introduced in the year 1742, 
by Mr. T. Balsover, a member of the Corpora- 
tion of Cutlers at Sheffield. It was not, how- 
ever, until about forty years afterwards that 
the ornamented parts of plated articles, called 
mountings, were constructed of silver. This 
great improvement caused the manufacture of 
plated wares to become one of the staple trades 
of Sheffield. The process of manufacturing 
plated articles may be described as follows :— 
an ingot of copper being cast, and the surfaces 
carefully prepared by filing so as to remove all 
blemishes, and a piece of silver, also having 
one surface perfectly cleaned, are tied together 
by means of iron wire. A mixture of borax in 
water is then passed round the edges with a 
quill; the mass is then placed in a common 
air-furnace heated toa proper temperature, 
with a small aperture in the door for an in- 
spection of this part of the process. As soon 
as the union of the two bodies is effected, which 
is known by the oosing of the metal when the 
fusion of the two metals has taken place, the 
bar is removed from the furnace. The quality 
of the silver used in this process is what is 
termed standard, containing about 18 dwts. of 
copper to the lb. troy. The ingot being thus 
prepared, the next operation is to form it into 
sheets, by passing the bar several times through 
large cylindrical rollers, generally moved by 
steam-power; the lamination which the silver 
undergoes during the operation of rolling shews 
the perfect unity of the two bodies. From the 
sheet of metal the article required is manu- 
factured by hammering chiefly, but also by 
stamping when the shape is very irregular; 
the article, if hollow, being filled with pitch, 
the receding parts are forced inwards, so that 
the projections remain of the thickness of the 
sheet before being wrought, while the indenta- 
tions are somewhat reduced in thickness.» The 
dies consist of blocks of steel, on the face of 
which the pattern of the ornament is accurately 
drawn: the dies are moderately heated in an 
open fire, and then placed upon a leathern sand- 
ag. The die-sinker then proceeds to cut out 
the ornaments with hammer and chisel ; when 
sunk to the proper depth, the surface of the 
sinking is dressed off, and prepared for the 
ornaments to be stamped in. The stamp (of 
which a small working model was exhibited) 
consists of a vertical frame of iron, the uprights 
ofwhich are formed with grooves, in which the 
hammer or drop slides. The foundation of this 
machine consists of a square stone, and on its 





upper surface is fixed an iron anvil, to which 
the uprights are firmly attached; the hammer 
is raised by a rope passing over a pulley fixed 
in the head-piece of the frame; the die is 
placed on the anvil immediately under the 
hammer, and is kept in its proper position 
by screws. A luting of oil and clay is placed 
round the edge of the sink of the die, and 
melted lead is then poured into the cavity; 
when cool, the hammer is allowed to fall upon 
the lead, to which it firmly adheres by means 
of a plate of iron roughed as a rasp, and which 
is called the lick-up. The silver used for the 
purpose of the mountings is also of the standard 
quality, and is rolled to the required thickness : 
several pieces of the requisite size are then 
placed between pieces of copper of the same 
substance, and put upon the face of the die; 
the hammer is then raised, and allowed to fall 
gently nponthem. This operation is continued 
for some time, gradually increasing the fall of 
the hammer, and diminishing the number of 
pieces struck, until they are forced to the bot- 
tom of the die; it is necessary occasionally to 
anneal the mountings. Themounts, being struck 
as described, are now filled with solder con- 
sisting of tin and lead; and afterwards secured 
by wires to the article to be ornamented, the 
body being covered with a mixture of glue and 
whiting to prevent the solder from staining the 
surface; they are then soldered on by means 
of a hydro-oxygen blow-pipe. The article is 
next boiled in a solution of pearlash or soda, 
and scoured with fine Calais sand; the mounts 
are polished by a lathe, as silver articles, with 
rotten-stone and oil ; then cleaned with whiting, 
and finished with rouge. A scratch-brush of 
brass wire is used for deadening the parts re- 
quired; and the plain surfaces are burnished 
with tools of blood-stone or steel—soap and 
water being used in this operation, which is 
performed by women. 

The following were elected as officers for the 
ensuing year :— 

President: Duke of Sussex. Vice-presidents : 
Honorary—Prince Albert, Duke of Northum- 
berland, Duke of Sutherland, Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, Marquis of Northampton, Earl of Rom- 
ney, Earl of Radnor, Earl Stanhope, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, Earl of Harrowby, Earl of Dart- 
mouth, Lord Western, Visc. Lowther, Sir R. 
Peel, W. Tooke, Esq. Acting—T. Hoblyn, Esq; 
G. Moore, Esq.; A. W. Tooke, Esq.; R. Twi- 
ning, Esq.; b. Rotch, Esq.; J. Hume, Esq. ; 
B. B. Cabbell, Esq.; W. H. Hughes, Esq. ; 
W. Pole, Esq.; P. M. Roget, Esq., M.D.; 
D. Pollock, Esq.; W. H. Bodkin, Esq., M.P. 
Secretary: F. Whishaw, Esq. 

April 26.—Mr. W. Tooke, vice-president, in 
the chair. The secretary having formally an- 
nounced the death of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, president of the society for 27 
years, it was resolved, inter alia, “ That the so- 
ciety do adjourn for the transaction of business 
until after the funeral of his Royal Highness.” 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
April 24.—Mr. T. Tooke, vice-president, in the 


chair. A most elaborate paper was read by 
Prof. Guy, of King’s College, “ On the influ- 
ence of the seasons and weather on sickness 
and mortality.” The inquiry was suggested by 
a striking coincidence observed in the recently 
published reports of King’s College Hospital, 
between the prevalence of sickness in the seve- 
ral seasons and the temperature. This led to 
an examination of the bills of mortality for the 
same year, in which a similar coincidence was 
observable. A desire to ascertain whether these 
were mere coincidences or the general rule, led 





the professor to examine the records of sick- 
ness and mortality in past years, and a series 
of valuable and interesting tables were com- 
piled, accompanied by such observations as their 
nature required. It would exceed our limits to 
give any abstract of them. From the results to 


which the facts and reasonings lead we select | 


the two following assertions, the others being 
chiefly speculative :—‘‘ The amount of sickness 
in the central districts of London during the 
year 1842 varied directly as the temperature, 
being a maximum in August, the hottest month 
of the year, and a minimum in January, the 
coldest month.’”’ ‘“ The order of the seasons in 
respect of sickness and mortality differs year by 
year, and does not admit of being reduced to 
any precise rule.” 

A second paper was read, “ On accidents and 
traffic upon the railways in Great Britain, in 
1842,” by Mr. C. R. Weld. This paper con- 
sisted of an analysis of the various returns 
made to the railway-department, at the Board 
of Trade. The most agreeable feature is the 
remarkable diminution in the number of acci- 
dents of a public nature as compared with the) 
returns of 1841. During 1841 the accidents of 
this description amounted to 29, with 24 deaths, 
and 71 cases of injury; but during 1842 the 
number of accidents of this description has been 
only 10, and the number of deaths of passen- 
gers while travelling by a train, and observing 
a proper degree of caution, was only 5, the 
number of cases of injury being only 14. These 
do not include the accidents that have hap- 
pened to the servants of the company. A new 
clause in the act of parliament compels the rail- 
way-companies to give returns of all accidents 


of a public nature unattended with personal in- - 


jury, and it appears that there were 21 accidents 
of this nature during the past year. The aggre- 
gate length of railway-lines has been increased 
hy 179 miles, 9 lines having been extended, and 
thus the total length of railways is now 1829 
miles. The number of passengers carried upon 
50 railways during the 12 months from Ist July, 
1841, to lst July, 1842, amounted to 18,453,504 ; 
of whom 2,926,980 were first-class passengers, 
7,611,966 second class, 5,322,501 third class, 
and 2,582,057 passengers whose class is not dis- 
tinguished. The gross receipts of the railways 
from passengers amounted to 2,731,687/., and 
from goods to 1,088,835/. The number of trains 
amounted to 298,974, which gives 61 persons to 
each train. The average speed, exclusive of 
stoppages, on all the lines is 21} miles per hour, 
the greatest speed being 36 miles per hour. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

April 25.—The president in the chair. The mi- 
nutes of the discussion gave some sound prac~ 
tical remarks upon the Glasgow water-works, 
by Mr. James Simpson, in which he stated that, 
when filtering medium was properly disposed, 
the impurities suspended in the water were ar- 
rested at or near the planes of ingress, and that 
therefore filtering-beds should be of extensive 
surface, in order to allow of the process being 
as slow as possible ; and that by following this 
system he had not found it necessary to change 
the mass of the materials composing the filter- 
bed during sixteen years, but only to change the 
surface. 

The secretary then read an account of the 
brickmaking at the Bletchingley Tunnel, by Mr. 
F. W. Simms. This part of the Dover Railway 
was not let by contract, it was therefore neces- 
sary to make extensive preparations previously 
to commencing the work ; and of these a good 
supply of bricks was the principal. The clay for 
making them fortunately abounded immediately 
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above the line of the direction of the tunnel ; the 
brick-grounds were therefore established near 
the several shafts which were used for the ex- 
cavation; drying-houses and kilns were also 
erected for manufacturing during the winter ; 
and, from the details given in the paper, every 
care appears to have been devoted to making 
the bricks in the best as well as the most eco- 
nomical manner; accurate observations were 
recorded of the cost of every separate process, 
with the time occupied; and the result was, 
that during the winter of 1840 and the following 
summer of 1841 upwards of fourteen millions of 
bricks were made of a superior quality, at a cost 
of 41s. 6d. per thousand delivered at the shafts, 
which was a little under the cost allowed for in 
the original estimate of expense. The paper 
contained, also, a careful comparison of the two 
modes of “ slop-moulding” and “ sand stock- 
moulding,’ and gave many details of use for 
consultation for engineers or architects. An 
animated discussion ensued, in which many 
useful practical points were elicited. 

The following papers were announced to be 
read at the next meeting, when also the monthly 
ballot for members will take place :—“ Descrip- 
tion of a cast-iron bridge completed in 1840, for 
carrying the Birmingham and Gloucester Rail- 
way over the river Avon, near Tewkesbury,” by 
Captain Moorsom; “ Description of cast and 
wrought-iron bridges erected on the line of the 
Bishop Auckland and Weardale Railway,” by 
Mr. J. Storey; ‘ Description of a roof erected 
at the Chartered Gas Company’s Works, West- 
minster,” by Mr. F. T, Evans. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 18.—Mr. Greenough in the chair. The 
secretary occupied the attention of the meet- 
ing with a description of the houses, the imple- 
ments of war and of the chase, and of the daily 
occupations of the Esquimaux, both the men 
and the women. Ina former paper (see Literary 
Gazette, No. 1364) the author pointed out se- 
veral inaccuracies in relation to the physical 
characters of the race in Dr. Prichard’s work 
“On Man;” but on the present occasion he 
drew a comparison between the results of his 
own researches and those of Herder as well as 
Prichard. The author of the paper shewed | 
that the houses of the Esquimaux are wholly | 
above ground, and the frozen subsoil of Arctic 
America, the limits of which have been pretty 
well detined by Professors Baer, Erman, and 
others, rendered the digging of foundations 
for their dwellings quite impracticable. Dr. 
Prichard, therefore, is wrong in saying that 
their habitations are excavated deeply in the 
soil. The account of the daily occupations of 
this race was highly interesting, and drew forth 
an animated conversation at the conclusion of 
the paper. In answer toa question from the 
president, the author stated that at a future 
meeting he should give the intellectual charac- 
ters of the Esquimaux. He was also happy to 
announce that before the conclusion of the 
season, a paper by Mr. St.. John, “ On the 
physical characters of the ancient Greeks,” 
would be produced. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
March 6.—Mr. G. Newport, president, in the 
chair. A large quantity of the singular acrial 
processes from the roots of Sonneratia acida, 
from Ceylon, was presented by Mr. R. Tem- 
pleton, and which has been found very ser- 
viceable for lining insect-cabinets. Mr. Dou- 
bleday exhibited a volume of drawings of the 
larve of Lepidoptera by Mr. Standish jun. ; 
Mr. F. Bond fine specimens of Polyommatus 





Arion from Barnewall Wold ; and Mr. Hope a 
fine series of Goliath beetles, of the genera 
Rhomborhina and Trigonophorus, including se- 
veral new species recently received by him from 
India. Mr. Westwood exhibited a drawing of 
a small larva, very destructive to housed beans. 
A letter was read from Mr. W. Spence relative 
to the action of the pulvelli of flies and other 
insects, enabling them to walk upon upright 
or inverted surfaces; also descriptions of some 
new exotic Curculionide from the Philippine 
Islands by Mr. Waterhouse. 

April 3.—Mr. G. Newport, president, in the 
chair. Amongst the donations were a series 
of volumes presented by the Royal Society, 
and a large and singular ants’ nest, found 
between the floor and ceiling of a cottage 
near Cobham Park, presented by Miss Combe. 
Mr. Saunders exhibited a box of insects from 
New Holland—some of great rarity, includ- 
ing a fine and large new species of Rhipi- 
cera. Mr. Bond exhibited specimens of some 
of Mr. Cuming’s Manilla Curculionidae, from 
which he had entirely removed the grease and 
restored the brilliancy of the metallic scales, 
by plunging them into pure naptha and then 
covering them with powdered chalk. .Mr. Wa- 
terhouse read descriptions of some new exotic 
Curculionide ; and Mr. Westwood the continua- 
tion of a memoir “ On the Geotrupide and 
Trogide.”’ 

PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, April 22, 1843. 
Academy of Sciences: sitting of April 17th. — 
M. de la Rive read a memoir on the chemical ac- 
tion of a single voltaic pair, and on the means 
of increasing its power. The object of M. de 
la Rive’s investigation was, whether instead of 
using a second pair to augment the current of 
the first, he could not employ the first so as to 
increase its own intensity. And this he effects 
by a very simple apparatus, which he calls con- 
densateur electro-chimique. Its principle is the 
production of an inductive current, which causes 
the same effect in a single pair as the addition 
of another pair would. The apparatus consists 
of a piece of soft iron, surrounded by thick me- 
tallic wire, covered with silk. The current of 
the pair is made to traverse the wire and mag- 
netise the iron; immediately a copper shank, 
armed with iron, is attracted by the magnetised 
iron, and raised so as to break the circuit. 
There is then developed in the wire a current 
of induction, which traverses the voltaic pair, 
and which, joined to the current of the pair 
itself thus reinforced, passes through the vol- 
tameter and decomposes water. But the soft 
iron not being magnetised, the copper shank 
falls back, the metallic circuit is again closed, 
the iron is again magnetised, and the same 
phenomenon again presents itself. By means 
of this arrangement, a pair of Groves’ which 
only slightly decomposes water, or a pair of 
Daniells’ which does not sensibly decompose it, 
becomes capable of doing so with great energy. 
By employing it, the gases are not at all mixed, 
and they may be collected separately with great 
facility. M. de la Rive, in concluding, summed 
up the results of his researches; he believed 
that he has established that a single pair may 
produce even powerful chemical effects: he has 
proved it—Ist, by shewing that, in vacuo, where 
the adherence of the gases to the surfaces of the 
electrodes is less, the current is much better 
transmitted ; 2d, by shewing that the current 
of a pair rendered alternate by the employ- 
ment of a condensateur traverses easily a pla- 
tinum-plate voltameter charged with acidulated 
water; 3d, that it is the same as a direct cur- 





—— 
rent of a pair, when it is made to traverse a 
voltameter through which a current of induc. 
tion passes at the same time, although in a cop. 
trary way to that of the pair; 4th, in construct. 
ing a pair in which the platinum is replaced by 
an oxide, and especially by the peroxide of lead 
which renders this pair, even when only charged 
with a single liquid (acidulated water, } sul. 
phuric acid), capable of decomposing water with 
great energy, giving off the gases well sepa- 
rated; dth, in employing the current of the 
pair itself to produce a current of induction, 
which, by traversing the pair in a given way, 
increases its electro-chemical power so much, 
that this power, almost nil or very weak, be- 
comes equal to that of a pile of several pairs, 

M. Daubrée read a paper on the metallifer- 
ous deposits of Sweden and Norway, which he 
divided into four classes,—the deposits of the 
marshes and lakes; the veins, properly so 
called; the masses subordinate to the transi- 
tion-strata, or the masses of contact; and the 
masses enclosed in gneiss. These latter lodes 
comprise +%%; of the metalliferous riches of 
Sweden. 

There were again communications and dis- 
cussion on the comet. M. Arago, after farther 
investigation, still believes that the path of the 
comet of 1843 is not an hyperbola. M. Arago 
appears to base his opinion on the observa- 
tions and calculations of his pupils. Encke on 
his own. 

M. Loevel communicated interesting experi- 
ments in regard to the oxide of chrome. When 
tartaric acid and bichromate of potash react, 
there is produced a green liquor not crystallis- 
able, which M. de Keechlin has taken for a solu- 
tion of the chromite of potash. M. Loevel con- 
siders it a dissolution of three salts of potash, 
in which the potash is saturated with tartaric, 
oxalic, and formic acid, united with the oxide 
of chrome. In this he looks upon the reaction 
of bichromate of potash and tartaric acid as 
more complicate than M. Malaguti supposes; 
but he thinks with him that tartaric acid forms 
with oxide of chrome, not a salt, but a complex 
acid. According to M. Loevel, the reaction of 
bichromate of potash and oxalic acid is very 
simple; the products are only carbonic acid, 
and a double oxalate of chrome and of potash, 
of a violet colour, crystallising with ten atoms 
of water instead of with eight, as admitted by M. 
Malaguti. M. Loevel does not agree with Ma- 
laguti in thinking that oxalic acid, in uniting 
itself with oxide of chrome, forms an acid ana- 
lagous to that which results from the union of 
the same oxide with tartaric acid. 

M. Malaguti forwarded a note, describing a 
process for the preparation of the peroxide of 
uranium. No one has ever isolated the per- 
oxide of uranium. The action of alcohol on the 
azotate of uranium offers a sure and easy me- 
thod of obtaining it in the state of a hydrate, 
and of extreme purity. Let a solution of azo- 
tate of peroxide of uranium be made very pure 
in alcohol, and let it be evaporated sufficiently 
moderate to prevent the liquid passing into 
ebullition. As soon as the mass is reduced to 
a certain point of concentration, it will exhibit 
a tumultuous movement, and set free nitrous 
ether, nitrous vapour, accompanied with a de- 
cided odour of aldehyde, and formic acid. The 
residue of this rapid reaction will be a yellow- 
ish orange spongy mass, which water will se- 
parate into two substances; one soluble (azotate 
not decomposed), the other insoluble, of a beau- 
tiful canary colour, which, washed with boiling 
water, even to the cessation of all acid reac- 
tion, will present the composition of peroxide of 
uranium + an equivalent of water = U2j0*, HO. 
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Its density determined at a temperature of + 15° 
is equal to §°926. " 

There were other chemical papers read; but 
the above two were the most interesting. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
On Thursday, the Earl of Clare presiding, the 
annual meeting took place in accordance with 
the charter, but no proceedings were held, in 
consequence of the death of H. R. H. the Duke 
of Sussex, except the necessary election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. 

The following were re-elected :—President : 
Earl of Ripon.— Vice-Presidents : Duke of Rut- 
land; Duke of Newcastle; Earl of Clare; Lord 
Bexley; Lord Colborne ; Sir Gore Ouseley, Bt. ; 
H. Hallam, Esq. ; W. M. Leake, Esq.; L. H. 
Petit, Esq.; Rev. J. H. Spry, D.D.— And for 
the Council: Marquis of Northampton; Earl of 
Clarendon; J. Bostock, Esq. M.D.; B. Botfield, 
Esq.; B. B. Cabbell, Esq.; Rev. R. Cattermole 
(Secretary); Sir J. Doratt, M.D.; J. Forster, 
Eisq.; Rev. I’. Fuller; W. R. Hamilton, Esq. 
(Librarian and Foreign Secretary); G. P. ht 
James, Esq.; W. Jerdan, Esq. ; D. Pollock, Esq. ; 
Sir J. Swinburne, Bart. ; W. ‘Tooke, Esq. (T'rea- 
surer); Rev. J. Wright, M.A. ; the six new mem- 
bers (in italics) being in the room of the Bishop 
of Gibraltar; Sir T. D, Acland; N. Connop, 
Esq.; H. Holland, Esq. ; W. Osburn, Esq.; and 
C, A. Smith, Esq. ; who go out by rotation. The 
others were re-elected.—N. Connop, Esq. (in 
the room of the Rev. H. Clissold) ; J. Morice, 
Esq. (re-elected) Auditors. 


The Shakspeare Society on Tuesday held its! 


second anniversary, by permission of the coun- 
cil of the Royal Society of Literature, in the 
house of that society, in St. Martin’s Place, the 
Marquis of Conyngham in the chair. The report 
was a very satisfactory one, and enumerated the 
publications already issued and in the press, 
illustrating the progress of our early drama, 
and throwing a light upon Shakspeare’s plays, 
predecessors, and contemporaries. The receipts 
of the year amounted to 1126/. 14s. 9d., and 
the disbursements to 754/. 18s., leaving a good 
balance in the hands of the treasurer for future 
operations. The Marquis of Conyngham was 
elected president, in the room of the Marquis 
of Normanby. Thanks were voted to the Duke 
of Devonshire and Lord Francis Egerton for 
their patronage in supplying the loan of valu- 
able works from their libraries; and also to Mr. 
J. P. Collyer, the director, for his valuable ser- 
vices. Mr. C. P. Cooper, the Rev. L. Sharpe, 
Mr. B. Corney, Major S. Clarke, and Mr. 
Dickens, were appointed on the council for the 
ensuing year; and the meeting adjourned— 
having every reason to be gratified with the 
proceedings and progress of the society. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday. — Medical, 8 y.m.; Entomological, 8 P.M. ; 
British Architects (anniversary mecting),3 p.m. ; Hor- 
ticultural (anniversary meeting), 1 p.m. ; Royal Insti- 
tution (anniversary meeting), 8} P.M. 
_Luesday. — Linnean, 8 p.M.; Horticultural, 3 p.M.; 
Chemical, 8 p.m.; Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.M. 

, chursday.—Royal, 84% P.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. ; 
Zoological, 3 p.m. 
Friday.—Roy. Institution, 8} r.xt. ; Botanical, 8 P M. 
Saturday.—Mathematical, 8 p.m. 





PINE ARTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
18th April, 1843. 
Sin,—I conceive it to be the duty of every lover 
of British art to call the attention of the public 





to the productions of native talent, and to claim 
for them that attention to which they are so 
justly entitled, and which they would much 
more frequently receive, had it not become a 
species of heresy to suppose that any thing 
good could be executed by British artists. No- 
thing can be more unjust or more impolitic 
than this constant depreciation of our native 
talent; but I will not now indulge in generali- 
ties or speculation—my object, sir, in address- 
ing you on the present occasion being to invite 
your notice to a particular case. I find that, 
in one of the last weekly papers, a German, 
whose opinion, it is said, is, in all matters of 
art, entitied to great respect, writes to say— 
“ The celebrated sculptor Schwanthaler has 
designed and modelled a shield of Hercules, 
according to the description of Hesiod, the 
diameter of which is 3 feet 2 in.; and that on 
this shield the artist has succeeded in arranging 
more than 200 figures, in a manner as distinct 
and skilful as it is true to the poet's description. 
The single groups and forms have the spirit of 
antique beauty and grace.”” The writer adds: 
“This fine production will be interesting in 
England as a sort of pendant to Flaxman’s mas- 
ter-work, the shield of Achilles, after Homer ; 
and I think the repetitions of the shield of Her- 
cules might be desired by English lovers of 
art.”” Now, sir, it would be absurd in me to 
offer any judgment on what | have never seen; 
but, admitting for a moment that Schwanthaler’s 
shield is all that it is described to be, need I 
remind you or your readers, that not only has 
Flaxman’s shield already a pendant in this coun- 
try, but that there are two other shields either 
of which fully equals, if it does not surpass, that 
of Flaxman, beautiful as it is? One of them is 
this very shield of Hercules described by Hesiod; 
the other is the splendid shield of Aeneas, and 
both are by an artist now, alas! no more—the 
Cellini of his age; one whose wondrous talent 
could embody the sublimest conceptions of the 
poet, and whose feeling of art and graceful exe- 
cution has never been surpassed in this or any 
other country; one whose excessive modesty 
stood in the way of his success, and who was 
allowed through a neglect, for ever disgraceful 
to our country, to sink under the weight of 
despair, and terminate a life that would have 
added another glory to England’s many glories. 
Need I name Mr. Pitts? His shield of A2neas 
was exhibited in 1828, and excited the uni- 
versal admiration it so justly deserved. It is 
3 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and contains 281 figures, 
besides horses, &c. ‘The model, in wax, is now 
in the possession of Messrs. Storr and Morti- 
mer, who, since the artist’s death, have also 
become possessed of the six outer compart- 
ments, raised in silver, by the artist himself, 
in a way which defies rivalry. The shield of 
Hercules, which the artist himself preferred, is 
of the same diameter as the former, and con- 
tains 165 figures, besides horses, &c. It was 
exhibited in 1834, and is now in the possession 
of his family. Either of these works are suf- 
ficient to have immortalised the artist. But, 
lest my opinion may have little weight, I will 
give you that of two judges whose competence 
will not be disputed — Sir R. Westmacott and 
Sir F. Chantrey. The former gentleman wrote 
to me as follows: “If the expression of my 
opinion of Mr. Pitts’ designs for the shield of 
Hercules can in the smallest degree be ser- 
viceable to him, I have great pleasure in re- 
cording it. He was so kind as to shew me his 
drawings. I thought the arrangement very har- 
monious, and the subject treated with much 
feeling. I have also seen parts of his model, 
which are in such pure taste that I sincerely 


regret he has not had the encouragement he 
so eminently deserves.” Sir F. Chantrey, on 
the same subject, wrote to me thus: “ In an- 
swer to your inquiries respecting my opinion 
of the merits of the shield of Hercules by Mr. 
Pitts, I have much pleasure in saying that I 
consider it one of the finest works of art of | 
modern times ; and, with the exception of his 
shield of /ineas, and the shield of Achilles by 
Flaxman, I know of nothing of that kind, even 
in ancient art, that I would compare with it 
either in composition or execution.” The ori- 
ginals of these valuable testimonials I have 
given to Mr. Pitts’ family, in whose possession 
they now are. It remains for us to see Mr. 
Schwanthaler’s execution of the same subject, 
and to compare the two; but I do hope, for the 
credit of England, that we shall not be pur- 
chasers of copies of the foreign shield so long 
as Mr. Pitts’ beautiful works lie unheeded, and 
his family in distress. 

I cannot close this article without referring 
to another work of very superior merit by Mr. 
Pitts; I allude to his Equestrian Procession of 
the Sovereigns of England, from William of 
Normandy to William LV. inclusive. In this 
very beautiful composition, we have the first 
genuine example of a proper use having been 
made of the Elgin marbles, viz. the application 
of the style of Grecian sculpture to a subject 
truly national. To expatiate on the merits of 
this production would require much more space 
than can be spared in your columns; I will, 
therefore, merely observe, that a finer oppor- 
tunity for employing this splendid bas-relief, 
either in its present size or much larger, never 
occurred than in the new houses of parliament. 
In its present size, with a running Gothic ca- 
nopy over the figures, it would form a most beau- 
tiful and appropriate ornament either for the 
frieze of a large chimney-piece or over a door; 
and, if sculptured of larger dimensions, might 
be very advantageously placed, according to 
the judgment of the talented architect, in many 
situations of the great national edifice. We 
understand there are some thoughts of employ- 
ing it at the Royal Exchange ; but be it placed 
where it may, it will ever excite the admiration 
of true judges of high art. In conclusion: I 
will venture the opinion, that Flaxman’s merit, 





though unquestionably of the highest order, 
| has been somewhat overrated. I have already 
| said, that I conceive either of Mr. Pitts’ shields 
(of which casts ought to be in the British Mu- 
seum) equal, if not superior, to Flaxman’s shield 
| of Achilles ; and I may observe, en passant, that, 
while Flaxman was about fifteen years employed 
on his shield, Mr. Pitts was not more than 
eight months on his shield of /Eneas, and less 
than twelve months on that of Hercules, and 
about the same time on the Procession of the 
Kings. Flaxman’s idea of simplicity was, in 
some cases, ludicrously exaggerated, as in his 
Dante, where it is simplicity run mad. The 
real simplicity of art is in the unity of concep- 
tion; and this, as the Greek sculptures have 
shewn, is perfectly consistent with richness of 
detail. For grace, harmony, and true poetic 
feeling, Mr. Pitts is unrivalled; and though 
many of his works are but little known as his, 
from his having been long employed by the 
silver-trade, they are extremely numerous, 
varied, and beautiful. In the portfolio he has 
left, there is, among other drawings, a series of 
illustrations of Virgil of the very highest order 
of conception and beauty of design, and highly 
worthy the inspection of the connoisseur. 
Pardon me, sir, if I have somewhat trespassed 
upon your patience beyond what, perhaps, I 
ought; but I lose all patience myself, when I 
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think that a man of genius, whose works would 
do honour to any country, and who, in any 
other country would have reaped fame and for- 
tune, should, through our inconceivable supine- 
ness and indifference, have been reduced by 
the despair of discouragement to put an end 
to his days. Let us then, at least, do that 
honour to his memory which we denied to him 
living, and draw attention to his shield of Her- 
cules before we laud or purchase the produc- 
tion of a foreign artist.—I am, sir, your most 
obedient servant, J.R.J. 


NEW SOCIETY OF WATER-COLOURS : EXHIBITION, 
On Thursday the private view, preparatory to 
the opening yesterday, enabled us to take a 
cursory glance at the 414 productions which 
fill the gallery; though, in truth, we cannot 
say that we really saw one-fourth of the num- 
ber. Our report must therefore be of the ge- 
neral impression. Good; much to interest the 
lover of art; some things of first-rate talent, 
and many things of great beauty, though dis- 
figured by here and there a fault in conception 
or error in idea, and here and there a mistake 
in principle or failure in execution. The two 
performances among the whole which, from 
their high aim and general excellence, appear 
to us to be the stars of the exhibition, are, first, 
No. 326, Town Hall of Courtray, Z. Haghe, 
after the battle of the Spurs, the monks of 
Groeninge asking permission of the victors to 
search for and bury the body of their founder, 
Robert D’Artvis, slain in the battle; and, se- 
cond, No. 306, Jesus at the house of Simon the 
Pharisee, Edw. Corbould. Beside the last we 
ought perhaps to place No. 106, Christ’s Ser- 
mon, Henry Warren ; but we fancy we can see 
more blemishes in his crowded subject than in 
Mr. Corbould’s more simple one, where the 
chief defect to us seems to be in the foreshort- 
ening of the limbs of our Saviour. Mr. Haghe’s 
is a noble performance, telling G. Cattermole 
to look to his well-earned laurels (which in- 
deed no one can snatch from him): it is chi- 
valrous, true to its period, and delightful in 
personation and expression. Glancing over 
our catalogue, not for criticism but notice, we 
see many pencil marks, which point to No. 6, 
Antiquities of Xanthus, a classical composition, 
by J. W. Archer; 7, Arabs—the Desert, H. 
Warren, another striking scene ; 19, The Vicar 
of Wakefield taken to Gaol, J. Absolon, full of 
character and naturally treated ; 30, Cromwell 
and Ireton intercepting a letter of Charles I., 
L. Haghe, admirably painted; but telling the 
fact in a most unintelligible manner, whether 
we consider the saddle-ripping up of Ireton, 
or the unperturbed and reflecting countenance 
of Cromwell with a letter in his hand; 44 and 
50, and several others, clever pieces, by Aaron 
Penley—the two we have designated portray- 
ing opposite effects in nature; and if the last 
had only done so by making the water cool as 
the sky is warm, the finest of the two (see also 
109, Dartmoor); 90, F. W. Topham, a scene 
from Goldsmith’s Deserted Village; 98, G. 
Howse, the author of many and various charm- 
ing pictures this year, as the last (vide 298, &c.); 
126, Billingsgate, First Day of Oysters, Morn- 
ing, E. Duncan ; 179, North Sunderland Fish- 
ermen after a Squall, the water an honour to 
water-colours, 7. S. Robins; 203, Edinburgh 
from the Calton Hill, 7. M. Richardson, sen. ; 
211, Brook Scene near Rokeby, J. M. Young- 
man; 238, Boulogne Shrimpers, J. J. Jenkins ; 
252, Cinderella, Miss F. Corbaux, and worthy of 
her best efforts; 270, Witches, 4. H. Taylor, 
one of a number of pleasing bits, which one 


would like to hang up in the study or adorn 





the parlour withal: 354, The Vale of Avoca, 
G. B. Campion ; 399, Sir T. More and his (ex- 
cessive) Family, W. H. Kearney: and 404, Ri- 
ver Scene, H. Bright, who is brighter elsewhere 
without being more érue to truth. Of course, 
we have passed over many deserving perform- 
ances; many by the artists we have named be- 
sides those enumerated, many by artists we 
have not named; such as fruits and flowers by 
Mrs. Margetts, brilliant heads by Rochard, &c. 
&c.: and we missed Miss Setchell, the heroine 
of 1842: but we trust to have another more 
regular inspection, and then... . 


THE ART-UNION. 

On Tuesday Drury Lane Theatre presented a 
bumper audience, not only in the usual seats, 
but on the stage, to witness the drawing of this 
year’s Art-Union lottery. The chair was filled 
by the Marquis of Northampton; and Mr. G. 
Godwin read a long, and, as the question stands, 
a very interesting report, to which we shall 
have occasion to advert when we receive it in a 
printed state. For the present, it is enough 
to say that the subscriptions have amounted 
to no less than 12,3382. 1ls.; that last year, 
269 pictures and one piece of sculpture were 
purchased, at the cost of 10,036/. 9s., being 
1136/. 9s. more than the amount furnished from 
the society; and that the sum set apart for 
purchases in the present year was 8000/., as 
follows: 50 works, at 102. each; 30 at 151; 
40 at 201.; 28 at 251; 23 at 30/.; 18 at 402; 
12 at 501; 10 at 601.; 8 at 70/.; 6 at 800; 4 
at 100/.; 2 at 150/.; 2 at 200/.; 1 at 3002; 
and 1 at 400/.; besides 20 bronzes of Sir R. 
Westmacott’s Nymph and Child, and 30 me- 
dals of Chantrey by W. Wyon, making altoge- 
ther 286 works of art. The great prizes were 
drawn by Mr. Harman, of Earl Street, Black- 
friars (400/.); Mr. C. Legge, of Bermondsey 
(300/.) ; Messrs. T. Stone, of Thame, Oxford- 
shire, and J. Newcomb, of Upton, near Eton 
(2007. each); and the two one hundred and 
fifties by the Rev. T. H. Russell, of Printing- 
house Square, and Mr. C, A. Darley, of Burton 
House, near York. The accustomed thanks 
were voted to the chair, to Mr. Macready, to 
the ladies who drew the tickets, and to the 
secretaries and other supporters of the Union. 
Every body seemed to be well pleased; and 
the interest excited by the announcement of 
the prizes and the names of the fortunate hold- 
ers was equal to most theatrical entertainments. 
The spirit of gambling never assumed a more 
quiet and amusing appearance. We trust that 
hereafter the lower class of prizes may be abo- 
lished or abridged; for such cannot encourage 
the cultivation of high art, as professed by the 
institution; and the favour of the public is 
now so completely won, that there need be no 
apprehension of a falling off in the annual sub- 
scription. 


The Royal Academy.—We hear cheering re- 


ports of the approaching Exhibition. 
the Scottish artists, we are informed, take a 
high stand; and several of the younger and 
rising painters of the day have given proof of an 
honourable advance in their profession, whilst 
their elder and already eminent brethren fully 
sustain their reputations by their works this 
year. 


Roberts’ Sketches in the Holy Land, §c. Part IX. 
oon. 

Tuess sketches, so highly praised by poor Wil- 

kie as striking representations of the scenes he 

himself visited with a painter’s eye, proceed 

admirably. The Banks of the Jordan and Im- 


Some of 





mersion of the Pilgrims is singular as it is jn. 
teresting — Jericho, a grand and solemn view 
the Dead Sea, a caldron of wonder—Encedy 
with rock and convent, hardly less remarkable. 
and the Chapel of Saba and the Convent {il] up 
a Part of even more than usual variety and ex. 
cellence. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

H, R. H. THE DUKE OF SUSSEX. 
In our last Number we stated the death of his 
Royal Highness, and since then every public 
journal has teemed with such information as 
events of the kind call forth. We need not, 
therefore, repeat statements so universally 
known; but shall say little beyond a few words 
on what connects the late Prince with science 
and literature. His Presidency of the Royal 
Society and of the Society of Arts, and his ex- 
tensive acquaintance with scientific and literary 
men, native and foreign, manifested a decided 
natural taste for their pursuits, and just appre- 
ciation of their value. His Royal Highness, 
without being a profound, was a good scholar; 
and his library is, in the biblical department, 
without a rival in the world. As it must be 
sold by auction, we trust that this portion of 
the collection will neither be allowed to be 
separated nor lost to the country; though we 
hear that the King of Prussia is already in the 
field as a purchaser. The remainder of the 
books, though constituting a copious library, 
are not of any specific or unique interest to call 
for reservation. 

The autopsy of his Royal Highness shewed 
that no mortal disease affected his system ex- 
cept ossification of the heart. Notwithstanding 
his long-endured chronic asthma, the lungs 
were sound; and the upper regions of the brain 
were largely and beautifully developed, ex- 
actly as might have been predicated from his 
character. His burial in a common, in prefer- 
ence to a royal, cemetery affords another and a 
final trait of that character—he desired his re- 
mains to rest where those he loved in life might 
repose beside him. 


DR. JOHN LATHAM. 
Tue death of this eminent physician in the 
country, and at the venerable age of 78, is an- 
nounced in the newspaper obituaries. But his 
memory claims something more of a literary 
notice; for though he had retired from busy 
life for some quarter of a century, he filled a 
not undistinguished place in it for many years. 
Dr. Latham was a leader in ornithological sci- 
ence. In 1781-5, he published the “General 
Synopsis of Birds,” 6 vols. 4to.; and Supple- 
ments in 1787 and 1801. The “ Index Orni- 
thologicus,” 2 vols. 4to., in 1790; and Supple- 
ment in 1801. The “ Harveian Oration,” in 
1794; and many medical treatises on diabetes, 
fever, &c. Also “ Natural History on the Spe- 
cies of Sawfish and other Subjects,” till 1819. 
His plan of a charitable institution for the be- 
nefit of invalids afflicted by diseases usually re- 
lieved by sea-bathing was honourable to his 
humanity: we know not whether it has con- 
tinued or stopped. Altogether he was a most 
estimable man, and deserves a higher record. 
But such is our bustling “ go-ahead” life, that 
out of London is equivalent to out of the world, 
and Dr. Latham has been dead a number of 
years. 





THE DRAMA. 
Her Majesty’s Theatre—On Thursday I! Bar- 
biere was admirably performed for Dumilatre’s 
benefit; the Figaro by Fornasari, and Grisi and 
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Mario, and Lablache and F. Lablache in the 
other parts, made a whole such as, we are con- 
yinced, no stage now in Europe could equal. 
A new ballet also, full of grace and beauty, 
added to the attractions. 

Drury Lane-—On Monday was produced The 
Secretary, afive-act play by J. Sheridan Knowles, 
which was very ably acted, and extremely well 
received by a crowded audience. The plot 
is taken from Mr. James’s novel of The King’s 
Highway, and rests upon the family divisions and 
national struggles incident to the contest be- 
tween the adherents of the Stuarts and of the 
new dynasty of 1688. By the melée, the true 
heir of the earldom of Byerdale, Wilton (Mr. 
Anderson) is found in the capacity of secretary 
to his false uncle, Lord Byerdale (Mr Phelps) ; 
and having bravely rescued from imminent 
danzer the Duke of Gaveston (Mr. G. Bennett) 
and his daughter, Lady Laura (Miss H. Fau- 
cit), the latter of whom falls devotedly in love 
with him, the opposite hopes and interests of 
the virtuous nephew and his villanous relation 
are wrought into the story ofthe drama. They 
are also much influenced by Lord Byerdale’s 
wishing his own son, Lord Sherbrooke (Mr. 
Hudson), to marry Lady Laura; and by the 
interference of a mysterious character, Col. 
Green (Mr. Macready), who turns out to hold 
the cards of the denouement in his own hands. 
We shall not travel our readers through the in- 
trigues and conspiracies, and their results, of 
which the play consists. The chief characters 
are Lady Laura, Wilton, Sherbrooke, and Col. 
Green; and next to them Byerdale and Gave- 
ston, to whom perhaps we ought to add King 
William (Mr. Ryder), in a single but effective 
scene with the Jacobite colonel. Lady Laura 
is forcibly drawn, Her passionate love for her 
deliverer overstrains all customary maiden 
forms and manners; and she discourses on his 
station, birth, and high qualities, like a philo- 
sophical Juliet, wooing him,* and persuading 
others to consider that he is superior to the 
rest of the world, and equal to the child of a 
duke, though only the employé of another no- 
bleman. Wilton differs nothing from the usual 
run of modest, doubtful, and honourable lovers ; 
and Sherbrooke is a Mercutio, in spite of fate, 





* We fear that, critically balancing the question, 
her literally making love to the man of her heart is 
‘rop forte for female feeling and feminine delicacy ; ex. 
gr., she tells him to his face she’ll find 
, ‘Aman to love whom is to boast one’s self, 

So is he challenge of all nobleness ! 

A man who rescued once a lady’s life: 

Who, for the chance of such salvation only, 

Would risk that life again ’gainst twice the odds! 
Why do you hang your head? Desert, for shame! 
Assert yourself, erect your brow, and cast 
Athousand round you down, that only tower 
Because you please to droop! O doubtful pass 

To come to!—for a maiden unenforced 

To tell her love !~What can be urged for her? 
What can she urge herself ?—Why this, that Heaven 
Inform’d her; so she knew its handiwork, 

And worshipp’d Heaven in it!—Almost, and more 
Than onee, you’ve said you loved me, but stopp’dshort! 
(hold a virtue higher than a grace, 

So prefer honesty to bashfulness— 

As, by this time, perhaps, you more than guess : 
Then, where you halted, will I e’en go on, 

And tell you—yet why need 1?—all is said 

But the plain downright word, which, if I speak, 

I shall not make you wise a tittle more; 

Yet ’tis the word, and I will out with it— 

You love me, Wilton, and ’tis love for love! 

Why, Wilton, where’s your heart? 

Wil. Here at your feet! 

Lady Lau. Then ’tis a contract. 

Wil. Yes, 

Lady Lau. How long to last? 

Wil. For life. 

P Lady Lau. No less a term !--Were’t but a jot 
Shorter than that, ’'d have the compact torn 
And scatter’d to the winds! For life? 

Wil, For lite!” 





averse to matrimony, and a warm friend to the 
Secretary, his unknown cousin. Col. Green is 
a resolute and gallant old soldier; Byerdale, 
as we have noticed, the smooth, remorseless 
villain of the piece; and Gaveston, a well- 
drawn father of eminent rank, much disturbed 
by the position of his “ obstinate daughter.” 
Such are the materials and persone, and with 
them the earlier acts pass rather heavily; for 
the development of the relative situation of the 
parties is essentially undramatic, and pertains 
to the domain of narrative writing. Mr. Knowles 
has, however, applied all his talent to overcome 
this difficulty ; and his poetical passages were 
taken with great readiness, and welcomed with 
hearty applause by the auditory. The style 
throughout is that of our elder dramatists, and 
some of the thoughts finely expressed. Thus 
Wilton, when disappointed of an explanation 
of his parentage :— 

“ The man that toils along a weary road 
Beneath a burthen, and, miscounting, thinks 
The time is come at last to lay it down, | 
With weight augmented takes it up again 
To bear it forward still.” 

And Sherbrooke, in one of his mercurial 
speeches: : 

“ Each man has his bliss 
According to his nature. One will mope; 
A squadron could not drag him to a feast! 
Leave him, good soul, alone, with knees to chin, 
Feet on the fender, sitting all a-heap 
Over the embers winking in the grate ! 
He’s happy !—With the spleen another man 
Is smitten—champions it as cavalier 
His lady-love! ‘ Have at you, sir!’ would you come 
Betwixt him and his humour. Do you see 
That scowl! It is his mistress’ favour which 
He wears with thin and bitter curling lip, 
All the year round, spite of the laughing sun. 
And why not, sir? He is a happy man! 
As happy as he can be !—Let him be! 
And there are men, saving your reverence, 
Who, with the thorax sound as a new drum, , 
Waste — the melting rheum—would you believe 
em ; 


t 
With trunks like culverins, and limbs of brawn, 
They shake with rigors at a a 
a 


No month but brings its proper malady, 
Of which they’re sure to die!—yet do they live, 
And sleep, and wake, and talk, and eat, and drink, 
Until perhaps some nostrum makes an end !— 
Yet are they happy, sir, in their own way. 

Wil. These are anomalies ’mongst men. 

Sher. Not so: 
The world’s made up of such. 


Few wisely live. 
The wise man, sir, is the anomaly 


” 


Of Lady Laura’s fashion of reasoning, and 
the author’s style, the following may also be 
received as examples :— 


“Where does he hide, while gallants, not his tithe 
In manly bearing, beauty and desert, 
Vie for the lead, and with comparisons 
Set all the world at odds ?—Let him appear 
Among them, all will shrink at once to one! 
The world will be one eye, one ear, one tongue, 
Awarding him the palm past all compare. 
Or would it slight his merits for his rank ? 
What of his rank ?—Is’t his disparagement 
That Fortune’s blind?—Let Fortune take the blame— 
Or rather men, who laud, where she prefers, 
Even while they know she sees not what she does. 
Why, let them like idolaters bow down 
Before the works of their own hands !—Love bends 
At Heaven’s command alone—informing Love! 
Honest and clear of sight, whose piercing eye 
Vies with the lapidary’s—knows the gem 
Whate’er the setting!” 
Again: 
“Father, I utter it with reverence 
To you!—It was no idle passing thought— 
A seedling just appearing above ground, 
A foot could mock of growth and sweep away ; 
But a deep, fibrous, and abounding root, 
Which, tearing up, you tear up all the ground, 
And that is—all my heart!—With this, farewell! 
What fruit the tree may bear but time can tell!” 
Again: 
- i” ioe, manners and free!—and thou a victim, 
Vilton ? 
Lop off the part of a limb, and, if you will, 
Call what remains unscath’d—there may be gain ; 
But here is loss and loss, and nothing else! 





Unscath’d! O Heaven !~and thou with galled quick! 
Father, the word you gave, I ne’er gave back, 
It made me his by pledge—I stand so still! 
To fortune, honour, I had let him go, 
But not to woe and shame. They knot me to him! 
Wilton, I share thy voyage come what will! 
I take the sea with thee whate’er thy boat, 
Howe’er the wind—where’er the shoal or rock, 
Yea, or the whirlpool, which a mouthful makes 

f mariners and ship !—Storms, strandings, wrecks, 
Engulfings, there am I, where you’re afloat! 
Be it but upon a plank—where you go down 
I sink!” 

And again: 

**T am sick of you and all the world!— 
And ali the world!—i would the jest were o’er! 
The poor—poor jest, that so misplaces things, 
We know not what we look at! Every where, 
Except in human nature, qualities 
Determine uses.—No one sets to build 
A garden-wall to train a sloe or crab, 
Or rears a thistle in a hot-house bed ! 
Well, well! if essences, in other things, 
Keep rule, ’tis fit perhaps they jumble men. 
I’m sick of life! °Tis one against the million, 
So let the million have its way! It will! 
Lord weds with lady. Why? Because a lord! 
A common match would find a better reason! 
Yet no; ‘tis rank all through—nothing but rank ! 
Craft weds with craft, profession with profession. 
Weddings for clothes! From top to bottom all’s 
At odds with reason! Human life is ravel’d, 
And love itself can’t make the thread run clear, 
The work that only frets ’twere best give o’er ; 
Only don’t a to make the puzzle worse! 
Let the world be! It is too old to mend; 
What ’tis, it was, and will be to the end!” 


This soliloquy was naively spoken by Miss 
H. Faucit, whose whole performance was well 
studied, varied, and excellent. Wilton’s part 
was languid till towards the close,* when he 
had a spirited scene with Col. Green; and 
Col. Green himself was the prop of the play. 
His bearing throughout made the part a noble 
individual conception; and his scenes with the 
conspirators, with the king, and with Wilton, 
when he discloses his birth, were all triumphs 
of art. Hudson’s vivacity was tasked by rather 
long speeches, but he went through them spi- 
ritedly; and Phelps and G. Bennett made the 
most of their respective characters, the former 
being rendered difficult by a sameness of situa- 
tion and sentiment whenever he appears. 

At the fall of the curtain, the energy thrown 
into the last act had completely warmed the 
audience, and The Secretary came to a trium- 
phant close. Miss H. Faucit, Macready, and 
the author were called for; but the last kept 
judiciously out of the way of this new-fangled 
fashion of compliment. 

Whilst Mrs. Shaw has gone on a beneficial 
provincial excursion, Miss P. Horton has taken 





* His most elaborated speech reminds us strongly 
< ancients, on whom Knowles has formed him- 
self :— 

“Hope! ready promiser, unsure performer, 
Unequal architect, that builds the mole 
Which breaks the mountain billows into spray ; 
Or fabrics fragile as the gossamers 
That come and vanish with the dews of morn; 
Bitter betrayer, yet sweet coufsellor, 

Voucher believed, with thousand broken oaths! 
Friend false, yet, for a fair face, trusted still— 
Why do | listen to thee? Joyful dream, 

That turns out oft, on waking, blank despair, 
Why do I trust thy visions, and dream on, 
Grasping the good I never may enjoy ? 

Yet art thou blest so far—The naked wretch 
Goes clad by thee, the while—the hungry feasts ! 
The wo-begone forget their tears and smile! 
The better part of being is fill’d up 

With solace by thee, and the load, that else 
Would break the back, is borne with patience still! 
Thou art the anodyne which lulls the pang, 
That should not chide thee, tho’ it wakes again! 
The stimulant which breaks the lethargy, 
Which, tho’ it close on us again, thou robb’st 
Of so much being, else were swallow’d up! 
Thou art a good, altho’ a doubtful one, 

And, wanting thee, this fitful course of life 

Were never half run thro’! I'll deal with thee! 
But, yet, with question; so, by thy default 

1 sutier less, and, if thou keep’st thy word, 

Lose nothing of the gain thou promisest !” 
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the part of Climene in Sappho, and both in act- 
ing and singing (even after our great favourite) 
leaves us nothing to wish for. 

Covent Garden on Monday opened feebly for 
“the Summer Season,” with La Sonnambula, 
—bringing Madame Eugenia Garcia from the 
Princess’s—the ballet of La Sylphide, and John of 
Paris. The house was consequently thin; and 
on Tuesday, no performances, because of a full 
rehearsal of Norma. On Wednesday, accord- 
ingly, this popular opera, with a variation in the 
cast, was re-produced. The usually light part of 
Oroveso was sustained by Herr Staudigl, and in 
his hands became the attraction of the evening. 
He acted the part as well as sung the words; 
and the impassioned energy with which he gave 
some passages was very striking. The power 
of his voice is its least attraction; it is full of 
melody and expression. Staudig] is an im- 
mense acquisition to our English boards: he 
is evidently well acquainted with our language ; 
his pronunciation is good; and he utters richly 
the sense as well as the sound. Of the débu- 
tante, for from lapse of time we may so call 
her, we would that we could speak as favour- 
ably. Madame Ronzi de Begnis, formerly one 
of our sweetest singers at the Italian Opera, 
essayed, for we cannot say enacted, Norma. 
She exerted herself to the utmost; and it was 
manifestly a great, but we regret to say an 
unsuccessful, effort. There was the graceful 
and expressive action; there the handsome 
though no longer young countenance; but 
where the voice?!! not gone, for many pas- | 
sages not requiring physical power she sang | 
with great and well-remembered sweetness, but 
weakened and bereft of its former roundness 
and fulness of tone. We were pained to wit- 
ness her struggling through the part. To soften 
this hard but truthful criticism, we readily and 
justly, to our taste, admit her conception of 
Norma was superior to any we have seen for 
years. The reception of Madame Ronzi de 
Begnis was enthusiastic ; this animus was main- 
tained throughout, and at her call after the 


opera she was greeted with a shower of bou- 


quets. The other characters were as last sea- 
son; and Miss Rainforth was as pleasing as 
ever. 

Haymarket.—The Bashful Irishman, Mr. Leo- 
nard, is growing into greater familiarity with a 
London audience, and improving accordingly. 
His talents are genuine; and we doubt not to 
see him, as other memories fade, sustaining 
the réle of Irish characters with spirit and 
applause. 

French Plays.—Les Memoires du Diable and 
Le Pere de la Débutante have had quite a little 
run in the brief space allotted to Doche and 
Vernet’s engagements. Les Memoires of his 
satanic majesty naturally excited curiosity ; 
but it was doomed to disappointment, for they 
purported to be his notes relative to the evil 
deeds of others, and not of any adventures of 
his own. These were made use of to construct 
a pleasing drama; and the fear of their expo- 
sition the means of restitution of the rights and 
fame of an oppressed widow and her daughter, 
whose hand is the reward of the young gentle- 
man who plays the devil to obtain it. Le Pére 
de la Débutante is capital fun; but a four act 
farce is no joke, and but for the inimitable 
richness and drollery of Vernet would be in- 
tolerable. Wednesday evening another star 
burst forth in this hemisphere. A monopo- 
logue called Un Bas Bleu presented to us a 
new actor, Levassor. He is young, active, 
spirited, and clever. The piece is a mere 
vehicle to display versatility and rapidity of 





change in the characters of a doctor, a fermier, 


a lady (les bas bleu), and an exquisite, a stu- 
dent and billiard-player. He was good in 
all; but in the two last excellent. The lady 
has a passion for musique, and is writing an 
opera. She produces from her “ monster 
muff” two puppets,—one to represent opera 
seria, and the other opera buffa. She gives 
a specimen of her composition in a duet be- 
tween the two. This was highly comic,—the 
imitation of the Italian excellent, and warmly 
encored. The student was no less effective ; 
his entrée admirably managed. There is a 
quarrel in the adjoining room, and he appears 
to be actually dashed through the wainscot 
into the young lady’s apartment whose affec- 
tion is the object of all his efforts; the galo- 
pade with her was grotesque to a degree, and 
was also re-demanded. We congratulate him 
on his reception. There is no diminution in 
the fashionable and full attendance here. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE COCKNEY CATECHISM, 


or 
LONDON ONE LIE! 
Lesson XVI. 

Weights and Measures. The Poetry of General Trade. 
Marine Stores and Rags. Cheap Furnishing begun. 
Aunt M. Besides the mal-practices of adulter- 
ation, there appears to prevail a very exten- 
sive system of fraud, and pressing most heavily 
on the poorer classes, who, living from hand to 
mouth, are compelled to purchase food in small 
quantities. I mean false weighings, not false 
weights. The Ibs. and oz. may be standard 
weight; and, indeed, the clean porcelain weights 
in the butter, bacon, and cheese-shops (to 
which I more particularly now refer), with 
their painted figures, deny the lie. 
these shops, even the very large and would-be 
respectable, I had observed fine scales, bright 
metal on the one side and white earthenware 
on the other, always suspended by a metallic 
upright; and as constantly a weight of some 

denomination in the metal scale. 

Pri. To be in readiness to do the next 
weighing. 

Aunt M. So I thought until one day, when 
the pretty porcelain weights first came into 
use, [ took one up from the scale to admire, 
but soon my admiration took another course. 
Scales I saw were no longer receptacles at the 
end of two equal levers to determine justly the 
relative weight of bodies. Down to the counter 
went the one in which the butter, &c., are al- 
ways placed, and there it remained, in spite of 
the shaking of the counter by a server, until 
another, cleverly and seemingly to remove it 
out of his way, popped a weight into the recep- 
tacle for the standard bodies. I then perceived 
that the only readiness the prepared scale dis- 
played was to do the customer. 

Phi. Not to do as yon would be done by. 

Pri. Nor following the example of the blind 
goddess ? 

Aunt M. Oh, dear no, as far from the former 
as from the latter, and I assure you the weigh- 
ers are wide awake; for much dexterity is 
sometimes evinced in changing the weights 
according to the wants of the buyers, in remov- 
ing the one last used and substituting the one 
required. Generally the food is arranged first 
and then the weights; but often by mistake or 
perhaps for seeming fairness the change is made 
before, and with great and practised quickness. 

Pri. But this surely is not the practice in 
the large butter shops ? 

Aunt M. 1 assure you it is. Probably were 
you to tax the masters with a fraud, they would 





But in| 





explain, that they are obliged to give a slight 
preponderance to the self-scale, in order to 
meet the losses they sustain by the frequent 
lists or turnings of the scale given to small 
weighings. But this would be poor excuse. |t 
is a questionable if not a disgraceful practice, 
and certainly opens a wide door for fraud. | 
now invariably, as I advise others to do, have 
the scales adjusted before the weighing js 
made. 

Phi. Yes, that will counteract all but the 
sleight-of-hand of counter-weighing. 

Aunt M, The sleight-of-hand practised in 
weighing articles, even where the weights and 






‘scales are correct, is an indispensable accom- 


plishment in retail-trade. ‘* Many a little makes 
a mickle,” is a well-understood proverb. 

Pri. You have not been shopping of late; 
what has made you think of this? 

Aunt M. The following confirmatory letter :— 
“‘ Dear madam,—Much as all housekeepers are 
obliged to you, I should be glad if you took a 
glance at the weighing-system, especially as 
carried on in provision-shops. Between St, 
Paul’s and Charing Cross—I like to be (but 
not too) particular—and in the leading tho- 
roughfare of London, I have lately gone into 
certain respectable-looking butter and cheese- 
shops, and have really been diverted by the 
mode in which these commodities are meted 
out to the customers. The thimble-rig at Ep- 
som, on the Derby-day, is the nearest resem- 
blance to it that I know. There is not one 
pair of scales without a weight, generally a 
quarter of a pound, in one of them, so that there 
never is a fair equipoise or balance to be seen. 
If a pound of butter or cheese is required, in 
goes the article to the other scale, the small 
weight is removed and the Ib. substituted, and 
the job of weighing performed, and the goods 
put in paper and delivered. But presto, sup- 
pose two or three similar operations are going 
on at the same time, no sooner are they com- 
pleted but the shopman’s hands run over the 
counter in the true thimble-rig fashion and 
rapidity; the pounds, or two or three pounds, 
are whipt out of the scales, and in again are 
thrown the quarters, as if they were to be for 
ever the representatives, in place, of the heavier 
bodies. The trick is most common, and speaks 
volumes. If you turn your attention to it, you 
will find that it prevails throughout the metro- 
polis; and if (as you have observed) such frauds 
are committed among the better classes, what 
can be expected from the meaner traffickers in 
courts and alleys, frequented for the necessaries 
of life by the poor? Alas, ma’am, new tariffs 
never reach them!—I am, your obedient ser- 
vant—A I’riEND TO MORE FREQUENT Court- 
Leet INSPECTIONS.” 

Phi. A very good letter, and the hint in the 
signature not the worst of it. 

Aunt M. No, truly. One would think we had 
all grown so scrupulously honest, that these 
useful inquests might go to sleep and be dis- 
continued. There never was so much need of 
them as now. 

Phi. I wish we could see more of these dirty 
courts and back alleys. But it is unpleasant to 
enter them. 

Aunt M. Especially for females or well-drest 
people; but it is there that the rogueries of 
London can best be observed in their native 
filth and gross impositions. 

Pri. One can take a peep. 

Aunt M. Yes, and notice the cheap baker, 
weighing out his vile bread, and dabbinga slice 
with violence on the loaf, or tipping the scale 
dexterously with his little finger, to make it 
descend as if full weight; and the wretched 
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Ee. . . . 
starved-looking buyer, feeling quite satisfied 
that ample justice has been done. 

Phi. Well, if you have not butter enough for 
both sides of your bread, you have not the bread 
either for the butter. 

Aunt M. But do not you remember the street, 
not a back alley, but a decent thoroughfare, 
where we read so many amusing invitations In 
the windows, to catch the unwary ? 

Pri, O yes, and some of them were really 
droll and humorous. Have you got them, Phi? 

Phi. Some of’em. Here is the funny one 
in the curiously miscellaneous shop :— 

This is the shop 

To sell yourrags, 

Left-off apparel, 

Bones, old bags, 

Carpet, bed-ticken, | 
Kitchen-stuff and dripping, 

Old metals, horse-hair, 

How much I do not care, 

It will help to fill up your purse, 
Go further, you'll fare worse. 

Aunt M. Ha, ha, ha: aprecious medley. But 
what strange things are sold in London! At 
that old “ Marine Store,” with rusty keys, files, 
worn-out brushes, and other trash, apparently 
not worth picking up in the street, and all to- 
gether of less value than a crown-piece, there 
is a basket of calico, cotton, chintz, and other 
rags, the largest bit of which would not cover 
the palm of your hand. Whatcan they be for? 

Phi. Vll go and ask. [Returning.] Oh, they 
are for children to dress their dolls with, and 
have a very good sale; even the smallest bits— 
the larger are made into bed-covers and coun- 
terpanes. 

Aunt M, These marine stores are sad places; 
but hardly worse than some of the great furni- 
ture marts, now making such efforts to attract 
the public. 

Pri. I have heard before that most of them 
are notorious for selling inferior goods. 

Aunt M, Wherever there is so much puffing 
you may reasonably suppose there is not a little 
imposture. : 

Phi, “ A little imposture,” from so big a cart? 

Aunt M. Aye, just so. Mr. was in- 
duced to buy a handsome desk the other day ; 
and it had not stood in his study a week when it 
split of itself into as many cracks as a spider’s 
web has lines, and there was not a fire in the 
room two hours in the four-and-twenty. He 
complained to the seller, and demanded of him to 
take away the desk and give him back his money. 

Phi. And what did the rascal say in excuse ? 

Aunt M. He laughed impudently in his face, 
and said, “IT fancy it is you that’s cracked!’ 

AERIAL MACHINATIONS. 
[Abridged from the “* Atlas,” with additional particulars 
and corrections.] 

A Scorc monomaniac, by name professor Jee- 

howls (not Geolls, as spelt by our contempo- 

rary), having cunningly picked the lock of the 
closet in which the Aerial Machine was depo- 
sited, was successful in abstracting that extra- 
ordinary piece of mechanism from the shelf 
where it was shelved. Having concealed the 
theft in his breeches pocket, it was a natural 
consequence that he should immediately fly ; 
which we learn, from the Police Hue and Cry of 

February 3lst, he did, and as far as could be 

gathered, embarked with his prize on board a 
Scottish Steamer for the North. The Alas 
mentions that he proceeded to Renfrewshire; 
but such was not the case, for he has been 
traced to Ayrshire, where he landed, and forth- 
with hired lodgings in the principal town of the 
county, Ayr, celebrated by the poet Burns as 

“ Auld Ayr, wham ne'er a town surpasses 


Having slept there one night, the professor (a 

perfect Aladdin in his way) again took flight 

before sunrise, bilking the honest man whose 

apartments he had hired, and the bonny lass 

who had waited upon him. This was his only 

flight, and ittook place from the garret-window. 

Sliding down the steeply inclined roof, the wings 

of the machine rapidly expanded, and before he 

reached vis-a-vis to the second floor he was in 

the full exercise of his volatile powers, and sail- 

ing with the wind instead of raising it to pay 

his expenses. His upward course was now most 

wonderful. The barometer tended strongly to- 

wards Mercury; but the thermometer, in a per- 

fect heat from the furnace and boiler, veered 
towards Venus, whither also the fans were dis- 

posed to shape their track. The steam, on the 
other hand, verged for the milky way, and the 
pipes played for nothing else but conductors to 
the comet. The situation of the Ayr-o-nought 
was dreadfully perplexing, but his presence of 
mind never forsook him. He was seen to pass in 
a cloud of smoke over Auld Reekie, just as the 
lord provost and baillies were awaking from 
their morning naps; and he finally fell to the 
ground at John O’Groat’s house, without a far- 
thing in the world. The Aerial was utterly 
destroyed except the tale, which we have here 
preserved; and on seeing which, the owner of 
John O’Groat’s house, a hearty old cock, face- 
tiously remarked, that it could not belong to a 
Hen’s-son, but must, from its soaring to the 
bright sun itself, more probably be the pro- 
perty of an Eagle’s-son. 

AERONAUTICS. 

By a recent advertisement in the Times we 
observed that Mr. Phillips announced the as- 
cent of the Aerodiphros would not take place on 
the 25th instant, but that a short delay only 
would occur before he should fulfil his promises 
to the public. We have had no account of this 
machine, whether it be one of steam, a mont- 
golfier, a gas baloon, or a mechanical arrange- 
ment; but the Aerostat we have before us, on 
paper, a plan and drawing. It is a Homavis, 
(private mint), or man-bird. Wings attached 
to a framework which fits with cushions under 
the arms, and padding, in contact with the 
chest, round the body of the flyer: two passive 
surfaces, made of oil-silk and hollow-canes, of 
which materials also the wings or propellers 
are formed, before and behind; the edge of the 
former, ‘curved and inflexible, that of the pos- 
terior is thin, and yields to the impact of the 
air:” levers worked by the arms: and a foot- 
board, with its levers working in universal 
joints, which may be readily detached from the 
feet of the aeronaut; the latter to preserve a 
more compact body to aerial impact resisting 
motion he may then draw up into his feathers,— 
we forgot, he has no feathers,so they must dangle 
in air. The start, it is stated, “is effected by 
running rapidly along an inclined plane, or 
horizontally towards a brink of five or six feet 
elevation; by this means the impetus given to 
the aeronaut renders the power he immedi- 
ately applies doubly available. The arms and 
feet may be first used together, but the latter 
can afterwards be dispensed with by withdraw- 
ing them out of the footboard, or they may again 
be immediately brought into active operation, 
if required. ‘Ihe action is precisely similar to 
that of rowing, in which almost the whole of 
the muscles of the body co-operate.” ‘The 
weight of the whole apparatus is under 15lbs.” 
The inventor is W. Miller, M.R.C.S. The 
time of starting, we presume, will be duly an- 
nounced. The starting point is not of any very 


fessional acquirements of Mr. Miller will not, 
we trust, be required—we mean for the adven- 
turer; for the inventor, at the first trial, gene- 
rally remains on /erra firma, to explain the ac- 
tion of the machine to the bystanders. 





VARIETIES, 


Booksellers’ Provident Retreat.— Among our 
advertisements will be found that of this most 
praiseworthy design; and in addition to its de- 
tails, it affords us great satisfaction to give the 
following list of subscriptions received since 
that which we published (pour encourager les 
autres) in the Gazette of April 8, — 

. &. 

Foss, Edw. Esq. . . & 8 

Lacey, Edw. ° . ° - 10 10 

Pyman, 8S. B. ° ° ° . - 3 8 

Record Newspaper. . . - 21 0 

Weale,J. ° ° : 10 10 

Miss Martineau.—The prospectus ofa ‘‘ Tes- 
timonial of esteem to Miss Harriet Martineau,” 
in honour of “ the valuable public services ren- 
dered by that lady in various ways, and of the 
exalted motives which have uniformly influenced 
her conduct,’’ has been issued by a most respec- 
table body of her friends. But, having on all 
occasions paid the tribute due to the publica- 
tions of this very estimable writer, we confess 
that we are staggered by the vague terms of the 
announcement. ‘ Public services’ ought to be 
defined, and notoriously public; whilst indi- 
vidual ‘‘ motives” are beyond the ken of the 
world. We would heartily give, and recom- 
mend, subscription for a lasting memorial of 
the estimation in which Miss Martineau’s lite- 
rary genius and virtues are held by her contem- 
poraries; but for a sum “ to be left entirely at 
the disposal of Miss Martineau” we are sorry 
to say we have no good word. 

The Charterhouse- Square Infirmary. — The 
anniversary of this excellent charity on Mon- 
day, at the Albion, promises most favourably 
both for the attendance and the results. We 
may expect a very distinguished City assem- 
blage ; but we trust, also, that some from the 
West End will not allow the good folks of the 
East to have the fostering of it all to them- 
selves; though, it is true, they have had the ad- 
vantage of seeing more of the admirable way 
in which it has wrought for the succour of the 
suffering and afflicted. 

Improvement of the Banks of the Thames.—The 
Report of Mr. Walker and Capt. Bullock on 
this subject, so essential to the beauty of the 
metropolis, and not less essential to the naviga- 
tion of the river (so much changed by various 
works upon and near it), has been received by 
the Corporation of London; and we may there- 
fore expect that very shortly the recommenda- 
tions of these skilful engineers will be carried 
into effect. 

Pelletan Light.—This light, like the “ Boc- 
cius,”’ and others, takes its name from the in- 
ventor, a professor of chemistry, we believe, in 
France, now residing in Fitzroy Square, where 
some weeks ago we witnessed the brilliant ef- 
fects of several burners. The light was beau- 
tifully white and pure, emitting no smoke, nor 
shewing colour, even when raised to a consider- 
able height, and was free from smell. At that 
time the patent was incomplete, and, of course, 
the material and apparatus employed were kept 
secret; we therefore refrained from noticing it. 
Now, however, it appears that the vapour of 
naptha is the only combustible ingredient: and 
that the invention consists in the construction 
and arrangement of a machine by means of 
which this vapour can be delivered to the 








For honest men and bonny lasses.” 


considerable elevation, so that the other pro- 


lamps. 
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Trish Census, 1841. 
M 


Females. 
Leinster, . 

Munster . 

Connaught . 


Ue . 3 6 6 1,161;846 


4,019,667 155,606 
Total population. . . . 8,175,273 
In 1821 it was 6,801,827 
In 183litwas . . 7:767,401 
Increase between 1821 and 183i 965,574 
Increase between 1831 and 1841 . . 407,872 
The decrease is extraordinary, and marks a 
very decided check to the progress of popula- 
tion in Ireland. In England, on the other hand, 
the increase on the last ten years was more than 
1-7th, upon the returns of 1831: Ireland being 
little more than 1-20th. This is stated to be 
the first period in which Ireland has exhibited 
a ratio of increase less than England, which has 
outgrown her i in the proportion of nearly 3 to 1. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ONCHOLOG Y.—LOVELL REEVE 


gs to inform the Spel and saat that he has now a 
splendid peor of SHELLS. tfu ly solicits the honour 
of a call or correspondence. Parties residi ing in the country are re- 
— to apply for a catalogued consignment of specimens for 
selection. 


This day is published, to be continued os price 10s. coloured, 
No. IV. (size quarto) of t 


CONCHOLOGIA ICON ICA: containing 
Drawings and Descriptions of the followi ing Species of Shells, twenty 
of which are entirely new to science: 

Genus Conus incrassata 
Nicobaricus ina 
nocturnus 
Bandanus 
araneosus 
vidua 
cedo-nulli 
Barbadensis 
generalis 
—— Tritonoides 
Omaicu: abbreviata 
nebulos' bijubata tessellatus 

Genus Pr zo ROTOMA planilabrum angulatus 
Ow enii corusca strig' 

id Genus PoLicrpss castaneus 


ruber 
Genus PErCTUNCULUS 
duplicata 
venusta 
felina 
sinistralis 
eximia 


gemmata ineatus 
hibal iia 





striatularis 
pectinatus 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Life of Joseph Addison, by Lucy Aikin, 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 21s. cloth—On the L aying Out, Planting, 
and Managing, of Cemeteries, by J. C Loudon, F.LS., 
60 Engravi ings, 8vo, 12s. — Annals of Chemistry and 
Practical Pharmacy, Vol. I. 8vo, 12s.—Seven Lectures 
on the History of Gideon, bya Country Curate, 18mo, 
Qs. 6d. — The History and Antiquities ‘of Gainsburgh, 
by Adam Stark, 2d edit. 8vo, 21s. ; large paper, 31s. 6d. 
—Fourteen Prayers for a Family, the Rev. H. 
Moule, fep. 1s. 6d. —Barrack-Sermons, y the Rev. H. 
Moule, fep. 5s.—Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, 
with 56 Portraits, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 2/. 15s. —The 
French Governess, by J. Fenimore Cooper, post 8vo, 
10s. 6d.— Letters to my Children on the Dangers of 
the Church of Christ, fep. 3s. 6¢. — The Perils of the 
Nation: an Appeal to the Legislature, &c., 12mo, 6s.— 
Immanuel; or, yy with us, by R. Bingham, jun., 
M.A., 8vo, 10s. 6d. — Thornton’s History of British 
India, Vol. IV. 80, 16s. — Puritanism and Noncon- 
formity, by Sir J. B. W illiams, LL.D., fep. 3s. 6d.— 
Travels in the Great Western Prairies, by . F. Farn- 
ham, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.—Le Complement de Tresor, 
by F. de Porquet, 12 mo, 3s. 6d. —John Smith on the 
Growth of the Peach upon the Open Wall, 12mo, 3s.— 
Jos. Gabbett’s Treatise on Criminal Law, 4 vols. r. 8 0, 
5/.—Traditions of Palestine, by Harriet Martineau, 
2d edit. fep. 2s. 6¢.—Laudes Diurne: the Psalter and 
Canticles set to the Gregorian Tones, by R. Kedhead, 
with a Preface by the “Rev. F. Oakeley, 1 2mo, 4s.— 
Rey. H. Blunt’s Exposition of the Pentateuch: Num- 
bers-Deuteronomy, 12mo, 6s.—History of the Revolu- 
tions, Insurrections, and Conspiracies of Europe, by 

aylor, LL.D., 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. — The Practical 
Bee-Book, by John Milton, fep. 4s. 6d.—On Spasm, 
Languor, Pals y, = » by J. A. Wilson, M.D., post 8vo, 
7s.—Ollendorft’s New Method of Learning French in 
Six Months, 8vo, 6s. Key to ditto, 8vo. ?s.—Gradus 
ad Parnassum, editio nova, curante J. Pyper, 12mo, 
Ts.—Life and Times of J. Reuchlin, or Capnion, by F. 
Barham, fep. 5s. — Sir, W. Scott’s Life or Napoleon 
(5 vols.), Vol. I., 12mo, 5s.—Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, &e., by J. 8S. Buckingham, 8vo, 15s.—The 
Influence of Aristucracies on the Revolutions of Na- 
tions, by J. J. Macintyre, 8vo, 14s. —The Practice of 
English Composition Explained, by the Rev. J. Mil- 
lar, fep. 4s.—The Beauty and the Beast, by Alfred 
Smith, with Illustrations “by Crowg — square, 2s. 6d. 
—Popular Cyclopedia of —_ Science, Part 1V. 
?— er. and Astronomy, by Dr. Carpenter, 12m 
6d.—Sir E. L. Bulwer’s The Student, new edit. 
a 5s.—The Pyrenees and Excursions into Spain, by 
Lady Chatterton, 2 vols. 8vo, 1/. 1ls. 6d.—The Psalter, 
with Chants arranged for the Daily Service, by J. S. 
Wesley, royal 8vo, ‘l4s.— The Ladies’ Flower-Garden 
of Ornamental Perennials, by Mrs. Loudon, 4to, 2/.— 
Arcana Entomologica, . O. Westwood, Vol. I. 
~<a 8vo, 2/. 2s. — Gabrielle ; ‘or, Pictures of a Reign, 
Louisa S. Costello, 3 vols. post 8vo, Li. lls. 6d.— 
History of Our Own Times, by the Author of ‘‘ The 
Court and Times of Frederick the Great,” Vol. L., 
post 8vo, 10s.6¢d.—Campbell’s Life of Petrare *h, 2d edit. 

2 vols. 8vo, 16s.—An Autumn in Switzerland, ‘by Mrs. 
Ashton Yates, 2 vols. post 8vo, 15s.—J. Pye Sinith on 
Geripture and ‘Geology, 3d edit. fep. 7s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


(This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun ¥ = the we 
h. m 5 h. s. 
ll May 3° 1 56 47-2 
_- F 4. 56 40°7 
_ 5. 56 34:8 
— 56 54:2 ; 





tuberculifera cornucopia obliquis 
corrugata ae Tellinwformis 
zonata villosi tenuicostatus 
regia polpnaecina } 


Lovell wali Conchologist, 8 King William Street, Strand. 








RITISH EMPI RE LIFE ASSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, and ENDOWMENT COMPANY, 5 Whitehall, 
and 36 Old Jewry, London. 
Directors. 
Sir George Staunton, Bart., M.P., President. 
Sir Herbert Compton, Vice-President. - 
Charles Forbes, Esy. Arthur Helps, Fsq. 
James Mackillop, Esq. Thomas E. ag Fsq. 

J. Phillimore, Esq., D.C.L. Robert J. Grigg, Es« 

w. Wilkinson, Esq. G. Bicknell, Esq. (Resident). 
Bankers.—Messrs. Coutts and Co. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Ogle and Younghusband. 

The peculiar advantages otfered by this Company are 
hat where the assurance i for life, one half of (heprenitoms 
may remain unpaid for seven yea 
dd. A Table peculiarly fitted for "policies for loans, the premiums 
commencing very low, and varying every three years. 
Ist period | 2d period | 3d period | 4th period | Remain- 
of3 years. | of 3 years. | of 3 years. | of 3 years. | der of Life 


27 137 187 11 9 246 21410 
3d. For Survivorship Annuities ona principle peculiar to this Office, 
avoiding the loss of the premium paid, if the party does not survive 
to take the annuity. 
Every — may be obtained at the Offices, at Whitehall, 
and 36 Old Jew 
The el Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


GEORGE BICKNELL, Resident Director. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, | Princes Street, Bank, London, 
This re es a by eed Act of Parliament (4 Vict. 
cap. ix.), and is s astituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assur- 
ice in their fullest prec to Pohcy-holders, and to present greater 
facilities and accommodatign than are usually offered by other Com- 
panies. 
Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office, or will be for- 
warded, post-tree, upon application. 


Age. 








Extract from increasing Rates of Premium, _ an Assurance of 1001. 
Jor Whole Term of Ly 


Annual Premium payable during 


| 
2d Five | 3d Five | 4th Five Remainder 
Years. Years. i 


Years. of Life. 


Ist Five 
Years. 





£ad.| £8.d. 
1510 


d 
4 
4] 112 2 
1 
7 


totr 


oun Se 
eavets 
Sens 


24 4) 
9 4} 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


A Board of Directors attend daily at T'wo o’Clock for the despatch 
of business. 


Seo tom bn 
ame 
NAD 


TICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Trustees. 
sir James Duke, Alderman, M.P., Chairman. 
. Hawes, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 








i, Esq. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. 

Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company. Thus— Parties 
assuring the lives of others may make their policies secure, notwith- 
standing the life assured may go out of the limits of Europe, with. 
out the necessary permission of the Directors having been previously 
obtaine 

Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on po- 
licies effected for the whole term of life. 

Assurances may be effected with or without profits, on an ascend- 
ing or descending scale, or for short periods. 

Advances made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal security, 
for terms not exceeding three years, repayable by instalments. 

Attention is particularly requested to the detailed Prospectuses of 
the Company, which may be obtained at the — ey 18 King William 
Street, City ; or by letter, add 'o the Secre 

WILLIAM RATRAY, pai and Secretary. 








OOKSELLERS’ PROVIDEn?, 


RETREAT, 60 PATERNOSTER Row. 
Established April 6th, 1843. 


Committee, 
James Nisbet, Esq., 21 Berners Street, Chairman, 
Thomas Browr 5Y Paternoster Row, Treasurer, 
Cosmo Orme, E < ) Fitzroy Square. 
James Duncan, E: 57 anes iansd Row. 
Ant. K. drobecgg Esq., 55 Leadenhall Street. 
Fdm. Hodgson, F Esq. ’ ioe Fleet Street. 
Mr. R. Baldock, 85 High Holborn. 
Mr. James Bigg, 55 Parliament Street 
Mr. Geo. Cop! and, i rai rnoster Row. 
Mr. H. Foss, 81 Pal 
Mr. C. D. Leftley, 37 ‘Soho Square. 
Mr. oe Low, 42 ‘Lamb's Conduit Street. 
Mr. Fred. Malcolm, 57 Paternoster Row. 
Mr. Thomas Rodd, 9 Great =o Street. 
Mr. W. Legit 59 Paternoster Ro 
Mr. T. B. Sharpe, 187 Piccadilly. 
Mr. Ss. Ives, 11 Paternoster Row, Hon. Sec retary. 
¢ 


This Society has been established for the purpose of prc Widing a 
comfortable habitation for the aged Members, and Widows of Mem. 
bers, of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution, being in the x eipt 

oa! from that Institution, and who may require sass 
residenc 

‘isies aca subscribing One Guinea a year, or giving a Donati 
of Ten Guineas at one time, is entitled to ‘one Vote at all Flectio ms 
and so in proportion for every additional Subscription of One Guines 
a year, or Donation of Ten Gaines ; and is also eligible to become a 
Member of the € 

The very general einen which has been given to the forma 
tion of this Society, and the liberal support it has already received, 
afford the most encouraging assurance that the sanguine anticipa- 
tions of its benevolent projectors will be crowned with ultimate 
success. 

The present Contributions amount to Fifteen Hundred Pounds; 
and the Committee feel assured that joy have only to make the ob. 
ject more extensively known, in order to secure the sum which is 
necessary to complete this desirable undertaking. 


Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by Thomas 
rown, Esq., Treasurer, 359 Paternoster Row; by Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, and Smiths, Bankers, 1 Lombard Street ; and by any Member 
ot the Committee. 


HERE : are . THREE VACANCIE S ina 
BOARDING-SCHOOL, within an hour and a half’s distance 
from town, conduc ted by a Lady, assisted by a Clergyma The 
establishment is replete with every comtort, and the treatment 
liberal. The course of education adopted comprises all that is re- 
quired to prepare the Pupils for Eton, or any aiken public School, 
Terms, including extras, are from Fifty to Sixty Guineas per an- 
num. References to the Parents of the present Pu dils, and also to 
many Noblemen and Gentlemen who were originally in this esta- 
blishment. 
Prospectuses may be obtained from Mrs. Bradley, Forbury Green, 
Reading, or trom Madame de Guenblay, 24 Mortimer Street, Caven. 
dish Square. 








Oak Carvings for Church Decorations, &c. 
ESSRS. BRAITHWAITE and CO, 


Proprietors of the Patent method of Carving in Solid Wood, 

beg leave to invite the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to view their 
a imens of Oak Carvings, suitable to the Gothic Embellishments 

Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, Panelling, Enriched 
Trac ery, Chairs, Communion -Rails, Tables, Altar-S 

Reading- Desks, Lecterns, Stall- Heads, Finials, Organ-Si 

Fronts, &c. &c., at one half the price usually charged. 
Estimates given, and contracts entered into, for the entire fitting. 

“= restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, or Mansion. 

y their process a most important saving in expense and time will 
be ‘ound | in the fitting or repairs of Churches or Mansions, either in 
the Gothic or Elizabethan style, in any description of wood, It is 
equally applicable to Elizabethan or Gothic furniture, such as Chairs, 
Book Cases, aig Tables, Picture-Frames, Coats of Arms, Mould- 
ings, &c. & 


pens, Pulpits, 
eens, Gallery- 


No. 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC! 


Imperial Russtan Pot. Loan of £1.150,000,000 (of 1835). 
Imperial Austrian Loan of f1.30,000,000 (of 1839). 
Guaranteed by their Majesties the Emperor of Austria 

and the Emperor of Russia. 


(5 B4nD DISTRIBUTIONS on the Ist of 
JUNE 1843 at WARSAW and VIENNA!! 





In the eure Loan the following dividends will be re- 
imbursed ; 1,000,000—1 of £.300,000—2 of 1.150,000—6 of 
f.2 25,000 Sof A. Hy 000, &c.; together 7000 prizes. aining 2. 7,970,000. 
Smallest prize, fl. 750; largest prize, {1.1 ,000,000 

In the Austrian Loan 700 bonds will obtain 7 701,700, in lots of 
£1,230,000 —f1.50,000—f1.15,000 —11.10,000, &c. Smallest prize, 0.500. 


10 florins are equal to 1/.; a trifle more or less, as per day’s ex- 
change. 
The prices for these Drawings are :— 


1 Russ.-Pol. share for 7 a Payable by Banknotes, Re- 
: - % 20 mittances, or Drafts. Primes 

3 reimbursable at Frankfort, Pa- 
4 ris, London, or New York, at 
the option of the holders. 


7 ” ” 
1 Austrian share for 
” ” » 
30 0 
‘The undersigned General Agent, hereby claiming the attention 
of the imperial and foreigu public to these most important Loan- 
Distributions, begs to state, that, agrecably to the instructions 
with which he has,been honoured, he is now receiving at his 
offices, from 10 to 4 o'clock, the orders of the public. To save 
postages, ape g subscribers may apply to his houses in Paris, 
ew York, and London, at Mr. A. Schwarzschild’s, 1 Ploug! 
Court, Lombard Street. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, and lists of the drawings, 
promptly forwarded to every shareholder abroad. 
Frankfort of Main, The General Agent, 
30th March, 1843. J. A. SCHWARZSCHILD, 
Banker and Receiver-geners! 


N.B.—After the Ist May a higher rate will be established 


13 ” ” 
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R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


; . so long celebrated for improvement, retains its supe- 
riorit¥ ao perioctly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
pave an aromatic and lasting pertame: each Packet is labelled 
ath Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

"* variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 
{gNDRIR'S PRESERVATIVE Toorn-Powprr, an effectual preparation 
Heeautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
= ithy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
pag Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. i re Asti sa 
coxrn’s Mornninn is the most extract of n 
Bh recinet maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
baring also a delightful pertume. 
His Germinative Liquid is a certain specitic for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 
Hewpare’s Corp Caza oF Rosxs, prepared in great pertection. 
IupnoveD SCOWRRING Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
[vpRL18LB MARKING INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s, a bottle. 








LITERATURE AND ART. 
ITERARY FUND SOCIETY, Instituted 


1790, for the Protection and Relief of Authors of Genius 
aud Learning and their Families who may be in Wantor Distress, 
aud Incorporated by Royal Charter 1818, 


Patron—Her Majesty the Queen. 
President—The Marquis of Lansdowne. 

The FIFTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of this 
Corporation will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on WEDNES- 
DAY, May 10. 

HIS GRACK THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND IN THB CHAIR, 
Stewards. 
|The Lord Leigh. 


W. H. Ainsworth, Esq. 
’ I oa. Charles Lever, 


Jilliam Blackwood, Esq. 
— Bond Cabbell, Es Hon. Wm. Leslie Melville. 
Wm. George Carter, Esq. Joseph Neeld, Esq., M.P. 

Samuel Cartwright, Esq., F.R.S./The Lord Viscount Palmerston, 
sir Wm. Chatterton, Bart. 
George Cruikshank, a 

‘The Lord Bishop of Durham. 
William Ewart, Esq., M.P. 
Matthew Forster, Exq., M.P. 
Robert Gof qs James Prior, Esq., R.N. 

Sir Benjam eywood, Bart. |The Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 
Frederick Wm. Irby, Esq. The Lord Viscount Sydney, 
Douglas Jerrold, Esq. ‘The Rt. Rev. Dr. Wiseman. 

Sir Rich. Paul Jodrell, Bart. 


Tickets, 20%. each, may be had of the Stewards, and of the Secre- 
tary, at the Chambers of the Society, 73 Great Russell Street. 

The amount of Grants applied to the relief of distressed Authors, 
their Widows, and Children, during the past year, was 1,255/. ; and 
the total amount applied by the Committee to these benevolent ob- 
jects, from the foundation of the Society, is upwards of 29,0007, 

Donations und Subscriptions in aid of the charitable purposes of 
the Institution will be thankfully received and acknowledged by 
the Treasurers, John Griftin, Esq., 21 Bedford Place; Si 
Filis, British Museum ; William Tooke, Esq., 12 Rus 
and by OCTAVIAN BLEWITt 


-P. 
Count Carlo Pepoli. 
John Pepys, Esq. 
Claude Perring, Esq. 
G. R. Porter, Esq. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
TheG si fas the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 


WORKS of BRITISH A STS is now its daily, from Ten in the 
— till Five in the Evening, and will be closed on Saturday, 
ay 6, 


Admission, ls., Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of this Society is now open at their Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, next 
the British Institution, from Nine o'Clock till Dusk, 
Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
IRST PART of the HON. EMILY 
a EDEN’S PRINCES and PEOPLE of INDIA is now ready for 
cuveTy, 
Dickinson and Son, 114 New Bond Street. 
The Drawings are on view by Cards. 





Royal Botanic Soviet Senin. 
XHIBITIONS of PLANTS and 


4 FLOWERS for 1843, at the GARDENS, INNER CIRCLE, 
REGENI’S PARK, Weonxspars, May Ndth, Jung 28th, Jury 
Wh, from Two o’Clock until Seven. 

The Prizes to be awarded are Mepars and Parr, varying in value 
from 10s, to 15/.; the total amount being 600/. for Plants and 
towers; and 10%, 10s. for Microscopes. Open to all competitors. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Fellows, Members, and Bearers of Ivory Tickets, will be admitted 
\pon entering their names or numbers in the Gate-buok. 

Visitors will be admitted by Tickets to be obtained at the Gar- 
dens, by Orders from Fellows and Members only. Price, on or before 
the 6th of May, 4s.; after that day, 6s.; and on the days of Exhibi- 
tun, after Two o'Clock, 10s. 

Schedules of Prizes, with the Regulations for the observance of 
oe and all other particulars, may be had upon application at 

ne Gardens, 

The gates'to be opened at Two o’Clock. Carriages to enter the 
Inner Circle of the Park by the road opposite the York Gate, and set 
down with the horses’ heads to the east, and to take up at the garden- 
sae opposite the road leading to Chester Terrace, by which road they 


vill also leave the Circle. 
By Order of the Council, 
J. DIC. SOWERBY, Secretary. 





N consequence of two important additions to 
the Collection of PORTRAITS of the CABUL PRISONERS 
by Lieut. V. Eyre, &c,, to bind with “ Lapy Sas’s Jovurnat,” and 
“Limut. V. Eyrx's Narrative,” the Publishers are compelled to 
postpone the publication until the 10th of May, on which day the 
Work will be ready for delivery. Thirty Plates, price 21s. 
Dickinson and Son, 114 New Bond Street. 





Royal Manchester Institution. 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PIC- 
TU 


RES in Oil and Water-Colours, Specimens of Sculpture, 
and Casts, Architectural Designs, and Proof Impressions of Modern 
Engravings, will OPEN on the Ist of June next (instead of in the 
Autumn). Works of Art intended for exhibition must arrive at the 
Institution not later than the 10th to the 20th May. No carriage 
expenses wil aid by the Institution, except on works from 
those artists to whom the Exhibition-Circular has previously been for- 
warded. 

Artists in London are referred to Mr. Greun, 14 Charles Street, 
Middlesex Hospital. 
The following Prizes are offered :— 
The Heywood Medal in gold, to the Artist of the best Oil Painting, 
size not less than 4 feet, by 2 feet 10 inches. 
e Heyw Medal in silver, and 10/. in money, to the Artist of 
the best Water-Colour or Ornamental Drawing, size not less than 30 
inches by 20 inches. 
T. W. WINSTANLEY, Hon. Sec. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On the Ist of May, price 1s., No. V. of 


H E %Z00Q04L 0 GI 8 T. 

This Number contains, in addition to twenty-three shorter 
communications, thé following important papers:— 
On the Birds of Sussex. By A. E. Knox, Esq., M.A. 

On the Birds of Cornwall. “ By E. H. id, Esq. 

On the Cayman. By Charles Waterton, Esq. 2 : 

On the Power possessed by Bees of raising a Queen from an egg in- 

tended to produce a Worker. By J. D. Salmon, Esq. 


John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





Nearly ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 


OME, as it was under PAGANISM; as it 


became under the POPES; and as it ought to be in relation 
to the CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


J. Madden and Co., 8 Leadenhall Street. 





Nearly ready, the Second Series of 
r | ‘HE UNITED IRISHMEN, their LIVES 
aud TIMES, 
By Dr. R. R. MADDEN. 
In Two Volumes 8vo, with Portraits jd on Steel. 


J. Madden and Co., 8 Leadenhall Street. 





Sir Walter Scott's Napoleon, 


On Ist May, with Plates aud Maps, uniform with the WAVERLEY 
NOVELS in Small Octavo, just completed, Volume I. of 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S LIFE of 
NAPOLEON, 
To be concluded in Five Monthly Issues. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh; Houlston and Stoneman, London; 
and all Booksellers. 
In a few days will be published, in post Svo, 
ETTERS from the VIRGIN ISLANDS, 
illustrating Life and Manners in the West Indies. 
“ He was sorry to find I had ruined myself and wrote a book ; for 
the parson of the parish had assured him that authors were never 
worth a farthing, and always died in gaol.”—Connoisseur, 


John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


On Thursday, with numerous Woodcuts, post Svo, 


ETTERS from the PYRENEES during 
‘THREE MONTHS’ PEt RIAN WANDERINGS amidst 
the Wildest Scenes of the FRENCH and SPANISH MOUNTAINS, 
in the Summer of 1842, 
By T. CLIFTON PARIS, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
With Sketches by the Author, taken on the spot. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Will be published on Friday, in demy 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
ODERN PAINTERS; their superiority 
in the Art of Landscape Painting to all the Ancient Mas- 
ters proved by examples of the True, the Beautiful, and the Intel- 
lectual, from the Works of Modern Artists, especially from those 
fJ.M. W. Turner, Esq. R.A. 
By a Geavvuars of Oxvonp. 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. 
In the press (dedicated by permission to Her Majesty), 
OLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. Part IT. of 
Aristocracy. With an E ination of the Ari i 
Governments in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S, 
Member of the National Institute of France, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Naples. 
Part I. by Lorp BrovuGuHay, treating of the 
Principles of id of h i ination of 





On the First of May will appear 
Part XV. of Brockedon's Views in Italy. 
TALY, HISTORICAL, CLASSICAL, and 


PICTURESQUE, described and illustrated in a Series of 
VIEWS, engraved in the highest style of art, from Drawings made 
and selected expressly for this work. 

By WILLIAM BROCKEDON, Esq. F.R.S, 

Member of the Academies of Fine Arts in Florence and Rome; 
Author of “ The Passes of the Alps,” “ The Road-Book to Italy," 
kc, &c. 

In Monthly Parts, on imperial quarto paper. Size, 15 inches by 11. 

Price, 5s.; India paper, proofs, 8s. 
“ The ges will at last have a descriptive picture of Italy within 

a reasonable compass, yet on a sufficiently extensive plan, which will 

do credit to the illustrated literature of the country.”—Times. 

Part XV. will comprise Views of — 
= =, from the Santo Lucia:” drawn by Leitch, engraved by 
Alle 
drawn by Brockedon, en; 


aved by J. T. Willmore. 
lrawn by Prout, engrave 


by Carter, 
To be completed in Twenty Parts. 


London: Duncan and Malcolm, Paternoster Row; and Blackie and 
Son, Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


The following Periodical Works, for May 1843, will 
be published by CHARLES KNIGHT anv CO. 
HE PENNY MAGAZINE. Part XXVIII. 


(New Series), price 6d. 
THE PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE. Part 
LILI. (containing Witttam Suaxsrean, a Brocnapny, Part 
VII.) , super-royal 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


KNIGHT’S LIBRARY EDITION of 
SHAKSPERE, Vol. VIII. Containing Hamlet, Cymbelinue, and 
Othello. Demy 8vo, price 10s. 


KNIGHT’S CABINET EDITION 
of SHAKSPERE, Vol. IV., bound in cloth, with gilt " 
price 2s. 6d. To be completed in Ten Volumes. Published also in 
Weekly Numbers, each containing a separate Play, price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, during the Reign of George IIl., Part XXVIII., super- 
royal Svo, price 2s., completing the Third Volume. 

LONDON. Part XXVI., price 1s. 6d. 
Published also in Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 


THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, 
Part CXXIII., price ls. 64. 


THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA., Vol, 
XXV. Part II., price 3s. 


THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANI- 


MATED NATURE. Part IV., pricels. To be completed in Twenty- 
five Parts, Published also in Weekly Numbers, price 3d, 


Also, this Day, 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, during the Reign of George IIL., Vol. III. in cloth boards, 
price One Pound, 

THE PROGRESS of the NATION, in its 
various Social and Economical Relations, from the beginning of the 
gg Century to the Present Tine. By G. R. Porrar, Esq, 

6 ol t 





L, p Acc ora 
toga and Colonies and Foreign Dependencies, in demy 8vo, cloth 
boar Se 


*,* The Third Volume, now completed, furnishes some Supple- 
mentary Information to the preceding Volumes, previously published, 
with a complete Index; price of the Third Volume, 10s. The pre- 
vious volumes are 7s. Gd. each, or the complete set for Mi. 4s. 


DAYS at the FACTORIES; or, the Manu- 
facturing Industry of Great Britain described, and illustrated by nu- 
merous Engravings of Machines and Processes.—Series I. Loxpox, by 
Georor Dopp. 

Contsnts:—1]. Introductory Chapter on the Trades of London. 
—2. A Day at a Brewery.—3. A Day at a Distillery.—4. A Day at 
a Vinegar and British Wine-Factory.—5. A Day nt a Sugar-Re- 
finery.—6. A Day at a Tobacco and Snuff-Factory.—7. A Day at a 
Hat-Factory.—8. A Day at a Leather-Factory.—9. A Day at a Soap 
and Candle-Factory.—10. A Day at ** Day and Martin 1A 
Day at the London Marble-Works.—12 
Factory. —13. A Day at a Floor 
Church-Clock-Factory and a Bell- ‘int- 
ing-Office.—16. A Day at a Bookbinder’s.—17. A Day at a Piano- 
forte-Factory.—18. A Day at the Westminster Gas-Works.—19. A 
Day at a Coach-Factory.—2U. A Day at a Ship-Yard.—21. A Second 
Day at a Ship-Yard.—22. A Day at a Rope aud Sail-Cloth-Factory. 
—23. A Day at a Copper and Lead-Factory. 1n post 8vo, price 1s. 
cloth. 


CHAPMAN’S HOMER.—The ILIADS of 
HOMER, Prince of Poets, never before in any language truly trans- 
lated, with a Comment upon some of his chiet Places. Done accord- 
ing to the Greek, by Groncke Cuarman, A New Edition, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by W. Cook Tayror, Esq. LL.D. M.R.A.S,, of 
Trinity College, Dublin. With Forty Engravings on Wood, from the 
Compositions of John Flaxman, R.A. In 2 vols. post 8vo, price Mi. 
elegant, in cloth. 

And, recently published, 
: wy * , os 

THE BANKER’S CLERK: comprising a 
fall Description of the Principles and Practice of Banking; an Ac- 
count of the System of Bank Bookkeeping; the Duties of the va- 
rious Officers employed in a Bank; and the Practice of Bankers, 


with reference to Discoun Bills; Current Accounts, Deposit 
Accounts, and Bank Notes, &c. , 


In royal 18mo, price 2s. 6d. sewed, or 3s. bound in cloth, 


A COMPLETE INDEX to the COM- 


PANION to the ALMANAC, from its Commencement in 1828 to 








P| and of y¥, with an F i © 
Oriental and European Monarchies, recently published, price 15s. in 
‘ds. 


Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





1843 incl In cloth boards, uniform with the Work, price 
7s. 6d.; or sewed, 78. 


22 Ludgate Street, April 20, 18:3, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








With Illustrations by George Cruikshank, Leech, and 
Alfred Crowquitt, 


THE MAY NUMBER, PRICE HALFeA-CROWN, OF 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 


Will contain — 


THE ADVENTURES OF Ma. LEDBURY ayp HIS 
FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. 
By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 
With an Illustration by Leech. 
Chapter ater In which Mr. Ledbury takes his sister into the 
count ogress and arrival. 
os Kxix. oO of f the dive diverting manner in which the Grimleys were 
introduced to Mr. Rawkins 
Chapter XXX. Which treats of the country connexions of the Led- 
Chapter X XXXI. The opening of the Clumpley Literary and Scientific 
Institution, 
Life in Hanover—The Ball = its | The cory (reser age for 
Consequences, by Dudley Cos- bok, Leto ay being a Supple- 
tello. o Mr. Howard’s Lectures 
Hours in Hindostan—A Tale of} at aie Royal poataen —Preli- 
Writers’ Buildings, by H. R. minary Operations, by Jack Gos- 
Addison. samer, Railroad Phil oe .. 
Ounce-Shooting i in Brazil, by Ben | The Maniac’s Rha) J. 
Bunting. Freemasonry in Indi: = 


THE GAOL CHAPLAIN; 
OR, A DARK PAGE FROM LIFE’S VOLUME. 
The Election—Prison Discipline—The Saldier Assassin. 
leasant, H. Mena of Joseph Shepherd 
Te Ay . + unden, Comedian, by fis Son. 
The Nocturnal Summons, by Hi- Indian peatou a 
ypbane. William Jones. 
The a: Rade Fate, by H. R. Ad- 


tipede. 
he Hard, with Mltustrations, b: dison. 
bi ard tot a wi The Death of the Poor, by Wil- 
liam Jones, 


Alfred Crowquill, 


JERRY JARVIS’S WIG. 

By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. 
With an Ul by George Cruikshank. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 








Epirgp sy THOMAS HOOD, Esa. 
THE MAY NUMBER OF 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 
Contains the following Articles:— 
THE LONGEST HOUR IN MY LIFE; 
AND 
A CUSTOM-HOUSE BREEZE. 
By the EDITOR. 

The Fool and his ~ By apts from my Indian Dia: 
Laman Blanchard By the Old Forest-Ranger. i 

Moral Cosmetics. oy “storace po a Tiger-Hunting. 

_ Smith, Esq. Symptoms of the Mind diseased, 

M i in relation, to the 
The Widows’ Almsh By| Ch istics of Hamlet. By 
the Author of ** Peter Prig-| Laman Blanchard, Esq. 
gins.”’ No. 5. The Visit. On the pn _—— 

Recreations in Natural History. py ae 
Tame Swans. tory Preuoe : “Bathing-Place. 

MUSIC FOR THE BILLION ; 

A Lecture delivered by Pol pene Polypipe, Professor of the Pan- 
dwans. Comprising :—The Chorus-Singer—The Orchestral In- 
atrumentalist—The Public Dinner-Vocalist—Amateurs—Compo- 
sers—The Prospects of the Profession. 


ELLISTONIANA; 


Or, Original Peng of the late R. W, Euuisron, Esq. By W. 
T. foncearsyr, E ane —Elliston’s Egotism—A 
Good Subject—The Thespian Oracle. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 











PERIODICALS FOR MAY. 


3 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No, CCCXXXI. Price 2s, 6d. 


CONTENTS: 

I. Dumas in Italy—II. Ammalat Bek: a True Tale of the Cau- 

casus, from the Russian of Marlinski. Chapter 6—111. Reynolds’s 

ar ap-Year: a Tale—V. The Battle 

of the = ks. Paving Question—VI. Poems and Ballads of 

Schiller. No. evi Natural History of Salmon and Sea-Trout 

vil, “Caled Stukely. Part the Last—IX, Commercial Policy. 
Spain. 

Il. 


HE BOOK of the FARM.’ 

By Henry Sreenens. Part XIIL., price 4s, 

CONTENTS: 4 
Cows Calving and Calves—Advantages of having Fiell-work auayel 
in a Forward rd Stat tate—Cross-ploughing, Drilling, and Ribbing Land—} 
Sowing Spring Wheat, Grass Seeds, Beans, and Peas—The Bean-drill | 
—Switching, Pruning, &c., Thorn- “hedges. 

With an Engraving on steel and 18 Woodcuts. 


It. 
DAM BLAIR and MATTHEW WALD. 
By the Author of * Valerius ’’ and ‘* Reginald Dalton ;” 
being No. XI, of Buackwoon’s Sranparp Nove.s, Price 6s. | 





ROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S LECTURES. 
on AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 
No. XXXI. Price 6d. 


William Blackwood and Sons, 45 Gaccaeletvest, Edinburgh ; 
and 22 Pall Mall, Londor 


olice. 
‘ om Literature: the Spanish} Chinese Literature : 





HE ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE, for 


MAY. No.I. Price One Shilling. 64 pages 4to. 
Edited by DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


With a Wood Engravings, from Designs by Kenny Mravows, 
Lescn, Hing, SARVENT, Brown, and Timpre.y. 
CONTENTS: 
1. = = Victoria. By old Bailey, 
iv.” 


By | 10. i 


By “ Our Own 


oF s in iandge. | 5 
Theop! jus = Smu 
Baited by Cimabue Bri; 
11. Earthquake = Chain an By 
w. leigh Baxter, LL.D. 
12. ag in the Lite of a Naval 
ly Postans. 
15. chien’ 's ap ae Com- 
. Horne, 
By the 
_— State Brass—Bishop 
of Jerusalem —Railway v. 


Edito! 
2. sinih rot "ies Ameers. 


3. Nal'G G yen y Looking-Gl. 

ell Gwynne’s jass. 
By Laman michal. 

4. The oe Son of London: The 

a Boy. By Mark 


5. Great ' Western Sketches. By 
Wildrake. 


6, Bonaparte at Miss Frounce’s | 14. The. “Button. "Holder: 
—— By G. A. A’Bec- 


z Vennesble Bede. Cannon, &e, 
8. Mr. Grubbe’s Night with Mem- | 15. 

non, By Albert Smith, 16. Books Reviewed :—Lady Sale's 
9. Tnssvnntionsl Copyright at the Journal, &c. &c. 


Office, ¥ Crane Court, girs Street ; and may be had ofall Booksellers 
try. 





wn and countr 





PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


A INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 

Contents of the MAY NUMBER :— 

WINDSOR CASTLE 

An Historical Romance. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Boox IV. 
oes I. Comprising the first two epochs in the history of Windsor 
‘astle. 

II, Comprising the third great h in the hist ot the Castle; 
es how The mast nable Order the Garter was 


inst 
Ill. shewing how St. George's Chapel was rebuilt by King Edward 


IV. Containing the history of the Castle from the reign of Charles the 
Second to that of George the Third. 

V. The last great epoch in the history of the Castle, 

Boox V. 

I. How the Earl of Surrey and the fair Geraldine met in King 
James's Bower in the moat; and how they were surprised by 
the Duke of Richmond. 

II. How Sir Thomas Wyat found Mabel in the Sandstone Cave; and 

what happened to him there, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL, 
By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK; 
And Twenty-one large Woodcuts, and 
A PLAN OF THE GREAT PARK IN 1529, 
By W. Atyrep DELAMorTs&. 

People who pay double. By La- ~ Town Life of the Restora- 

man Blanchard tion. By Robert Bell. Part 

The Storm. By the Hon. Julia the Secon 

Augusta Maynard. The Irish Sketch-Book. By Mi- 

The Fight of the Sacred Grove. chael Angelo Titmarsh. 

By W. Francis Ainsworth. The Lar tlie and the Fire. By 
The Twin Giants. By the Author Miss S$ 
of the “ Porcelain Tower.” | Trojan, the Servian King. By 
Part the Second. entord. 

The Cousins. By the Baroness de | The nd of Leliendael. By 
Calabrella. Part the Third. Mrs. Gore. 

Notes and Anecdotes. Cousin Emily. By Charles W. 
Portugal. By “zg oN ig Brooks, Part the First. 


THE ELLISTON PAPERS. 
From Original Letters and genuine Documents, collected during the 
st twenty years. 
Epirap ny GEORGE RAYMOND, Esq. 


and Morti Publishers, Adelaide Street, Trafalgar 
Square. 








Part I., price Two Shillings, consisting of 256 columns, being 
nearly equal to three ordinary octavo volumes, 


HE STORY-TELLER; 


Or, Table-Book of Popular Literature: a Collection of Ro- 
mancesy short Standard Tales, ‘Traditions, and Poetical Legends of 
all Nations, 

CONTENTS: 

Festivals of the Stosy-Tallera. Courtship and Marriage. 

Gathering the Firs Note upon Charles Lamb’ 's Story 
The Sy esvatan of Windeck. From} of ** Barbara S——.’ 

the Ge Russian Literature: the Hanging 
The Stroll by the Moat, Guest. 

the Gerr History of a Picture. 
‘The Three | nach: A Berkshire} The Durrenstein. 

Legend, The Story of Hester Malpas. By 
The Haunted Stream. ByJ,B.| Miss Landon. 

A — of Love. By W. B. 


From 


e 

Spec = epi of a French Annual, 

Barbara S . By Chas. Lamb, 

The Merchant’s Clerk. 

The Parvenu Countess, 

The Shrift. 

Giles Collins. due 

Lion: a true Tale a i Lakes.) The Cambridge Mystery. By F. 
By Mr. Buller, 0} C. 

Secret Anvetiness. re the French! The _ 


The Tinker’s Song. 

M. Scribe, the Dramatist—The 
King of Diamonds. 

os — oe ceed and her Tra- 


By the Reign- 
ing King of Bavaria. 
the Shadow 

a the Water. 
The Legend of St. Cristopher. | Damasippus 
The Drudge. By Mrs, Gillies, | The Taasty Man of the Ocean, 
The United Irishman. Ballads on Wat Tyler’s Rebel- 

bon Cassim’s Pantoufles: an| lion. 

Oriental Tale. 


EpitED By ROBERT BELL, 
Author of ** Lives of the Poets,’’ ** Mothers and Daughters,” &c. 
With Incidental Notes, Critical and Ilustrative. 


London: Cunningh and Mortimer, Publishers, Adelaide Street, 
‘Trafalgar Square. 


a Roman scene. 











THE NEW NUMBER OF 
METROPOLITAy 


FOR MAY will contain— 


1, a eas By M. ang Esq. 
Chap. 38, Sos Banyan Tre 
39. The Pilgrim’s Tale. 
40. The Pooja. 
2. The Jewish Captives in Baby- | 9. Recollections ofa Ro 

lon. By Mrs. Crawford, ficer. By Col. de alist Op 
3. Netja; a Story ofthe Belgian 
* Province: By Mrs. Gore. 
4. The Convalescent. By Mrs. 
“3 bdy. 


5. The Hypochondriac’s Daugh- ot le 
ter. By the Author of * Eve- | 12. On the Death of C apt. Sirl 
eae Howard ; or, Mistaken Po-| Fleming Senhouse, Kk C.B, 


THE 


ie R— 
Comrade of Bonaparte ees 
10. Dogmas Confuted. xf Maj 
Calder Campbell, —— 
11, The Poor Relation, By Ab. 


icy.’ 13. Tales of a Tourist, 
6. Sonnet. By Agatha Stolter- —Calib. 

h. 14. The Guard of the Graveyard, 

By Leigh Cliffe, Esq. 

15. Lady Chatterton’s Spain and 
o the Pyrenees. 
Queen Isabella’s pmertang By | 16. The Opium’ Smoker, 
Mrs. Crawford. 


Reviews, Notices of New Works, Literary News, Works 
in Progress, &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


Agents for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell 
. Bradfute, Edinburgh. wi 


A 


ot 
7. Tableaux Vivants. 


I By Fran- 
a) cis Elizabeth Davies, 











HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of the 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, Part II. of voi, § 
will be published this day. 
CONTENTS: 
. Civil and Criminal Justice in British India. 
. Ae eouth Ea and Educational Statistics in Middlesex and the 
Eastern Counties. 
d Mortality, as affected by the Seasons. 
. Vita ics of Scottish Town: 
° Mortality Bills of London and the C ‘ountry to Ist April. 
. Divisions, Parishes, and Population of the Metropolis in 13), 
. Prices of Provisions, &c, ; Rev. enue ; Corn; Currency ; Bank. 
ruptcy, &c. &c, 








Price 2s. 6d. 
J. W. Parker, 445 West Strand. 


In 8vo, price One Shilling, the Second Number (to be continue! 
Monthly) of 


HE ARTIST and AMATEUR'S MA. 
GAZINE: a work devoted to the interests of the Arts of 
Design and the Cultivation of Taste. 


Edited by E. V. RIPPINGILLE. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 2 vols. fep. Svo, cloth, 10s. 
A ids to REFLECTION 
By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Fifth Edition, with the Author’s last Corrections, and a copious 
ix. 


By H. N. COLERIDGE 
William csc wast Piccadilly. 


2, 500 volumes of param heals. 
Now ready, and may be had gratis, or post free for four postage 
stamps, 


ILEY and PUTNAM’S AMERICAN 
BOOK CIRCULAR: a classified List of the principal 
American Publications on 
History—Biography 
Voyages and Travels 
Science—Natural History 
Philology—Classics Poetry—Novels 
Useful Arts—Education Miscellaneous 
Metaphysics—Theology—Re-| Periodicals, &c, 
ligion 
With some Preliminary Notes and Statistics on Literature, Pub- 
lishing, &c., in the United States, in zoey to Mr. Alison, Mr. 
Dickens, &c. The following are just receiv 
1. The North American Review for April: 
containing Articles on the Treaty -! Washington, by Professor Jgred 
Sparks; on Alison’s Europe, by F, Bowen; on Meteors, by Profesor 
iy on the United States Exploring Expedition; and. several 


ol 

2. The Democratic Review, No. 58, 2s. Gd. : 
containing valuable Articles on the Oregon Territory, on Indian 
Biography, Public Finances, and General Literature ; with a Portrait. 

8. The American Biblical Repository, April: 
containing ten valuable Articles by the ablest write 

4. The New Edition of ~ ned s Ruined 
Cities of Yucatan. With 50 plates, 8vo, 16s, 

5. Stephens’s Yucatan: Second Visit. 2 vols. 
8vo, 120 plates, 42s. 

6. The Natural History of New York. Vols. 
lto6. 4to, 36s, eac 

7. Rev. ag ‘Robinson’ s Bibliotheca Sacra. 
Part I., 6s. 

8. Hazard’s Statistical and Commercial Re- 
gister. 5 vols. royal $vo, 16s. each. 


Any American Books in the “ Circular” not now in London, ca0 
be received by the steamer in erin or fifty days, by giving a special 
order as above through a Bookse! 


Wiley and Putnam, of New York, Stationers’ 


Political Economy, &c. 
Law—Constitutions 
Medical Sciences 


Hall Court 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 











Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


K IN G’S 


— 
A Romance. 


T H E 
Edited by Mrs. HOFLAND. 


ingly powerful tale.”—Weekly Chronicle. 
zi nome ni soil of deep and thrilling interest. The cha- 
‘rs are admirably drawn.”—Conservative Journal. 

TN story of the most interesting and exciting kind. It throws an 

; new light on some of the most obscure pages of English his- 

iti: ueen. 

ow Sy leer eee to have seen for a long time a novel so 
thickly crowded with incident ; so kept alive by per petual action and 
progress 3 and so abounding in variety of character."—Naval and Mi. 


litary Gazette. 


§ ON, 





Also just ready, 


The LOST SHIP; or, the Atlantic Steamer. 
a Romance of the Ocean. By the Author of “ Cavendish,” “* The 
flying Dutehman,’”? &c. 3 vols. 

"Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 


ok ready, in small 8vo, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d, bound, 
‘ the First Volume of 
TUE HISTORY OF 
| dl OWN TIM E S. 
By the Author of 
“ Prederick the Great, his Court and Times,” 

« The aim of the author has been to furnish, in a popular form, 
a faithful and impartial record of every event of public importance 
in all parts of the globe, which has taken place from the period of 
the commencement of the French Revolution to the present time.” 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Price 4s. 6d. sewed, 
OROLOGY and ASTRONOMY. 
With their Practical Applications. 

By Dr. W. B, CARPENTER, 

Author of ** Principles of General and Comparative Physiology,” 
and ** Principles of Human Physiology,” 

Being the Fourth Part of the 

POPULAR CYCLOP/EDIA of NATURAL SCIENCE, 


London: Wm. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 





The New Comic Nursery Tale, 
By ALBERT SMITH, Author of ** Ledbury’s Tour.’’ 
E A UT /Y and the BEA ST; 
with Humorous Illustrations by ALyFagp CrowQuiLu. 
Already published :— 
BLUE BEARD. SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
RED RIDING-HOOD, JACK THE GIANT-KILLER, 
Price Half-a-Crown each, ornamentally bound. 
William S. Orr and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 6s. 


HE BRITISH CRITIC and 
QUARTERLY THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. No. LXVI. 
Contents :—Sacramental Confession.—Sir Aubrey and Mr, De 
Vere’s Poems. — Ecclesiastical Bodies Politic. — Lord John Man- 
ners’ Plea for National Holydays. — Bishop of New Jersey’s Ser- 
mous.—Lord Strafford.—Notices of new Works. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


In small 8v0, price 7s. 6d. 
ATURE a PARABLE: 
a Poem. In Seven Books. 
By the Rev. J. B. MORRIS, M.A. 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
ingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 








Horace, with Notes by the Rev. T. K. Arnold. 
In 12mo, price 5s. 


CLOGH HORATIAN &. 

Pars I. Carmina Prope Omnia Continens. Addita est Fa- 

uiliaris Interpretatio quam ex Adnotationibus Mitscherlichii, 
Doeringii, Orellii, aliorum excerpsit 


THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Collegii S.S, Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses quondam Socius. 
Riving’ » St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 








In 2 vols, 8vo, Fourth Edition, 17. 1s. 


ROFESSOR SMYTH’S LECTURES 
on MODERN HISTORY, 
William Pickering, London; and J. and J.J. Deighton, 
Cambridge. 
Bingley’s Useful Knowledge—Sixth Edition. 
In 2 vols, 12mo (with 150 new Illustrations), price 16s. cloth 
lettered, 


SEFUL KNOWLEDGE;; or, a Familiar 
Account of the various Productions of Nature. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM BINGLEY, M.A, F.L.S. 
Author of “ Animal Biography.” 
This edition has been thoroughly revised, enlarged, and adapted to 
the present state of Science, 
; By Mr. DANIEL COOPER, 
Associate of the Linnaean Society, and late of the British Museum. 
It forms a Text-book of Mineralogy, Botany, and Zoology, and a 
Manual of general reference ; describing the various natural produc- 
ra ae either as the food of man, or in the arts and manu- 


aunt: Rivingtons; Longman and Co.; Harvey and Darton; 
aldwin and Cradock ; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
(05 and Houlston and Stoneman, 


18mo, cloth, price 1s, 6d, 


THE TEETH PHYSIOLOGICALLY 


CONSIDERED; their Development, Disease, Preservation, 
aud Replacement. 
By SAMUEL GHRIMES, Surgeon-Dentist. 

Henry Renshaw, 356 Strand. 


In 4to, with Six Plates, price 15s., Vol. XIX., Part II. of the 


7 
TRAN SACTIONS of the ROYAL IRISH 
ACADEMY. 
CowrEwrs :—Science—Rev, Dr. Robinson on the Constant of Refrac- 
tion, determined by Observations with the Mural Circle of the Ar- 
magh Observatory—Dr. Andrews on the Heat developed during the 
Combination of Acids and Bases—Rev. Dr. Lloyd, Supplement to a 
Paper on the Mutual Action of Permanent Magnets, considered chietly 
in reference to their best Relative Position in an gree EE Es 
J. Knox, Esq., Supplementary Researches on the Direction and Mode 
of Propagation of the Electric Force, and on the Source of Electric 
Development—Sir William R. Hamilton on Fluctuating Functions— 
Dr. Macartney on the Minute Structure of the Brain of the Chimpan- 
zee, and of the Human Idiot, compared with that of the perfect Brain 
of Man, with some Reflections on the Cerebral Functions—Sir Wil- 
liam R, Hamilton on Equations of the Fifth Degree, and especially on 
a certain System of Expressions connected with those Equations which 
Professor Badano has lately proposed—Sir David Brewster on the Com- 
—— of Polarised Light, with the Description of a Polarimeter 
for Measuring D of Polarisation—Dr. Andrews on the Heat de- 
veloped during the Formation of the Metallic Compounds of Chlorine, 
Bromine, and Jodine, Polite Literature—Rev. Dr. Hincks on the 
Egyptian Stele, or Tablet—Rev. Dr. Hincks on the True Date of the 
Rosetta Stone, and on the Inferences deducible from it—Rev. James, 
Will’s Essay upon Mr. Stewart’s Explanation of certain Processes of 
the Human Understanding—Rev. Dr. Kennedy Baillie, Memoir of 
ches amongst the Inscribed Monuments of the Greco-Roman 

Era in certain Ancient Sites of Asia Minor, Antiquities—Dr. Smith 
on the Irish Coins of Henry the Seventh—George Downes, Esq. on the 
Norse Geography of Ancient Ireland, 

Sold by Hodges and Smith, Dublin; and by T, and W. Boone, Lon- 
don; from whom Members residing in London may procure their | 
copies. 

















































8 New Burlington Street, April 29, 1843, 
R. BENTLEY has this day published the 


following NEW WORKS. 
1. GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM- 


PORARIES ; comprising Memoirs and Letters of—the Earl of Car- 
lisle, Gilly Williams, Lord Holland, Duke of Richmond, Duke of 
Northumberland, Orator Henley, Bishop Lyttleton, Charles James | 
Fox, Horace Walpole, the Duke of Queensberry, Earl and Countess 
of Coventry, Viscount Bolingbroke, y Sarah Bunbury, Earl of | 
Hertford, Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, Viscount Sydney and the | 
Townshend family, Col. Charles Churchill, Anthony Morris Storer, 
Earl of Fife, Dr. Warner, James Hare, General Fitzpatrick, Right 
Hon. R. Rigby, Lord Grantham, Lord Macartney, Bishop Warbur- 
ton, Lord Auckland, Lady Emily Hervey, Lady Diana Beauclerk, 
&c. With Notes and Illustrations. By Joun Henxace Jxsse, | 
Esq., Author of ** Memoirs of the Court of England under the | 
Stuarts,’’ and ** the Court of England under the Houses of Naseau | 
and Hanover.”’ 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 











Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper’s New Romance. | 


| 

2. The FRENCH GOVERNESS; or, the | 
Embroidered Handkerchief. A Romance. By J. Fenimore Cuopsr, | 
Esq., Author of “ The Pilot,” ‘* The Prairie,” &c. In post 8vo. | 

3. HISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS, 
INSURRECTIONS, and CONSPIRACIES of EUROPE. By 
W. C. Tayior, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin ; Author of * Ro- 
mantic Biography of the Age of Elizabeth,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

4. TRAVELS in the GREAT WESTERN 
PRAIRIES, the ANAHUAC and ROCKY MOUNTAINS, and in 
the OREGON TERRITORY. By Tuomas J. Fannuam, In 
2 vols. post 8vo. 

Mr. Whitehead’s New Romance, 

5. The EARL of ESSEX. A Romance. By 
Cuanies Wurrenxap, Author of ** Richard Savage,” ** The So- 
litary,” &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


COMPLETION OF THE POLAR VOYAGES, 
By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


6. VOYAGE to the NORTH POLE, per- 


formed in his Majesty’s Ships Dororuga and Trent, under the 
command of Capt. Bucuan, R.N. Captain Bexcury, R.N, 
one of the Officers of the Expedition. In 8vo, with Engravings, 


Munster Tales. 
7. The LAST of the O’MAHONYS, and 


3 vols. post Svo. 


HOUSES of NASSAU and HANOVER. By J. Henxacr Jesse, Esq.) 
Author of “ Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign 
the Stuarts.” In 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


Great Rebellion. By Mrs. Tomson, Author of “ Widows and 
Widowers,’? ** Anne Boleyn,” &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Bentley's Hand-Books. 
10. The HAND-BOOK of CHEMISTRY. 


and Pharmaceutic Chemistry. Price 2s. 
Concluding Number. 


11. The FORTUNES of HECTOR 
O'HALLORAN. By W. H. Maxwett, Esq., Author of ** The Life 
of the Duke of Wellington,” “ Stories of Waterloo,” &c. Part XIIL., 
price 1s., with Jllustrations by Leech. 


12, JACQUELINE of HOLLAND; an His- 
torical Tale. By Tuomas Cotuxy Grattan, Esq., Author of 
“ The Heiress of Bruges,” &c. Forming the New Volume of ** The 
Standard Novels and Romances.’’ Complete in one Pocket Vo- 
lume, embellished with Engravings, price 6s. 





other Historical Tales of the English Settlers in Munster. Jn | 


8. The COURT of ENGLAND under the 


9. RAGLAND CASTLE. A Tale of the 


By W. Raveron Baxter, LL.D., ee on Materia-Medica | 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisherin Ordinary to | 
Her Majesty. i 


NEW WORKS 
PRINTED FOR 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anp LONGMANS. 


1 


THE LIFE OF ADDISON. 


Illustrated by many of his Letters and Private Papers | 
never before published. 
By LUCY AIKIN, 
Authoress of “‘ Memoirs of the Court of Queen Eliza- 
beth,” ‘*‘ Memoirs of the Court of King James 1.” &e. | 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait of Addison, engraved from / 
the Picture by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 18s. cloth. ; 


2. 
RAMBLES OF THE 
EMPEROR CHING TIH. 


A Chinese Tale, Translated by TKIN SHEN. 
With an Introduction by Dr. LEGGE. 
2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. cloth, 


3. 
EVA ST. CLAIR, 


AND OTHER COLLECTED TALES. y 
By G, P, R, JAMES, Esq, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. boards, 
4, 
THE HOME ; or, Family Cares and 
Family Joys. 
By FREDERIKA BREMER, Authoress of “ The 
Neighbours.” Translated by MARY HOWITT. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. boards. 
*,* The Second Edition of ** The Neighbours” is just ready. 


5. 
On the LAYING-OUT, PLANTING, 
and MANAGING of CEMETERIES. 


AND ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF CHURCHYARDS, 
By J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S., &c. 
Author of ‘‘ The Encyclopedia of Gardening,” &c. 
8vo, with 60 Engravings, 12s. cloth, 


6. 
THE LIFE OF A TRAVELLING 
PHYSICIAN, 


FROM HIS FIRST INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICE. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 12, 11s. 6d. cloth, 

* A very amusing book. The physician is worthy of his calling, 
being a highly ac plished, good-nat i, and agreeable companion. 
He paints a portrait with touches of lively truth, is fond of homely 

| and minute details, and never mounts on stilts to get out of the reach 
of things he looks at. Above all, he does not intrude any thing but 
the graces of his profession upon you. There is as little of physic in 
the Travelling Physician as there was of the Bible in the Bible in Spain. 
He has that love of lett and of all liberal and humane pursuits, 
which is identified with the name of physician, He has an undoubted 
talent for the quiet side of humour, and great shrewdness of obser- 
vation.” jraminer, 
7 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ENTOMOLOGY; 


| OR, ELEMENTS OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS. 

Comprising an Account of Noxious and Useful Insects, 
of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, 
Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, &c. 
By W. KIRBY, M.A. F.R.S. and L.S., Rector of Bar- 

ham; and W. SPENCE, Esq. F.R.S. and L.S; 

Sixth Edition, corrected and considerably enlarged. 

2 vols. 8vo, with five coloured Plates, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

*,* The first two (or popular) volumes of the “ Introduction to 
Entomology,” are now published as a separate work, distinct from the 
third and fourth volumes; and though much enlarged, at a consider- 
able reduction in price, in order that the numerous class of readers 
who confine their study of insects to that of their manners and eco- 
nomy, need not be burthened with the cost of the teehnical portion 
of the work, relating to their anatomy, physiology, &c. 

** Let no man think he knows how to enjoy the country who has 
not studied the volumes of Kirby and Spence’s delightful ‘ Introduc- 
tion.’ "—Quarterly Review. 

“ This work, the delight of our youth, and the admiration of our 
mature , is well known as the most entertaining account of insects 
ever put into a popular form."—Dr. Lindley in the Gardener's Chronicle. 





8. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


‘MODERN CLASSIFICATION OF 
INSECTS. 
By J. 0, WESTWOOD, F.L.S., &. 


Tntended as a Sequel to Kirby and Spence. 2 vols, 8vo, 
with about 2500 Figures, 2/. 7/. cloth, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








Mr. Murray has just published 


the following Works. 


+ I. 
LADY SALE’S JOURNAL of the 
DISASTERS in AFFGHANISTAN. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 


II. 

NARRATIVE of LIEUTENANT EYRE, 
ONE OF THE PRISONERS IN APFGHANISTAN ; 
With an Account of the Retreat and Destruction of the 
British Army. Fifth Edition. With the completion 

of the Prison Diary. Post 8vo, 12s. 

©,* The conclusion of the Prison Journal may be had 
separately, to complete former editions. Price 3s. 6d. 

III. 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY 

to CABOOL, and RESIDENCE there. 

By the late Sir ALEXANDER Burnes, C.B. 
Second Edition, with Portrait and Plates. 8vo, 18s. 
IV. 

HISTORY of INDIA: 

The Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. 

By the Hon. Mountstuart ELPHINSTONE. 
Second Edition, with Map, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

Vv. 

INCIDENTS of TRAVEL in YUCATAN 
During a Second Visit to the Ruined Cities of Central 
America. By Joun L. STEPHENS, Esq. 

With 120 Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s, 

vi. 

MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of the 
Late FRANCIS HORNER, M.P. 

Edited by his Brother, LEonarp Horner, Esq. 
With a Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

VII. 

DAYS and NIGHTS of SALMON FISHING. 
By Wii.t1am Sorope, Esq., F.L.S. 

With Pweutyctwo Illystrations by Louis Haghe and 
Samuel Williams; from ae Sir David Wilkie, 

Edwin and Charles Landseer, William Simson, and 
Edward Cooke, &c. Royal 8v0. 
Vill. 
THE GYPSIES of SPAIN. 
An Account of their Manners, Customs, Language, and 


monies. 

By Geo. Borrow, late Agent to the British and Foreign 

Bible Society. Second Kdition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
IX. 
THE BIBLE in SPAIN; 

Or, the Journeys, Adventures, and Imprisonments of an 
Englishman in an Attempt to circulate the Scriptures in 
the Peninsula. By the Author of ‘* Gypsies in Spain.’ 

Third Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo, 27s. 
X. 
LIFE of SIR DAVID WILKIE. 

His Journals, Letters, and Critical Remarks on Works 

of Art during his Tours. 
By the late ALLAN CunsinGuam, Esq. 
With a Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


xI. 
LETTERS from MADRAS; 
Or, Manners and Society in India: described during a 


Residence of Three Years in that Presidency. 
By a Lapy. oa 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


CHURCH COURTS and CHURCH 
CIPLINE. 

By Reamer Isaac WILBERFORCE, M.A., Archdeacon 
of the East Riding, and Canon of York. 8vo, 7s. 
XIII, 

LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE, 


In the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. 
By Henar Hatiam, Esq. Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


XIV. 
THE JEWESS. A Tale. 


By the Author of ‘ Letters from the Baltic.” 
Second Edition. With a Portrait. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


XV. 
co RAVELS in NEW ZEALAND, 


With C the Geology, Botany ‘and Na- 
tural ‘History ot we Islands." . 





to the New Zealand 


By Eanxst Hate 
2 vols. 8vo0, 24s. 


Company. ‘With Piates, 
XVI. 
MR. MURRAY’S HAND-BOOK for 


CENTRAL ITALY; including the Papal States, Rome, and the 
Cities of Etruzia, “With alarge Travelling Map, post 8vo, 15s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MR. BURKE’S NEW WORK. 
4 COMPANION TO THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 


Now ready, Part I. (to be completed in Four Quarterly Parts, price 10s. 6d. each) of 


Mr. BURKE’S 


HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY, 


A GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC DICTIONARY OF THE WHOLE OF THE LANDED GENTRY, 
OR UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
To be comprised in a sInGLE VoLumE, of 1600 pages, beautifully printed in double columns, uniformly with the 
Author’s popular PEERAGE aND BARONETAGE. 





























































































N.B. Those who desire to obtain this work immediately on its publication, are requested to send their orders 
without delay to their respective Booksellers. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Rose’s Biographical Dictionary. 


Just published, price 4s. 6d., Pant XVIII. of 


A NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Projected, and partly arranged, by the late Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 
Published for the Proprietors, by B. FELLOWES, LUDGATE STREET. 





Eneyclopredia Metropolitana, 


Just published, price 1/. 1s., Part LVI. of 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA METROPOLITANA, 


Edited by the Rev. HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D. 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Published for the Proprietors, by B. FELLOWES, LUDGATE STREET, 





In 8vo, price I6s. 
IGHTS and THOUGHTS in FOREIGN 


‘ie ” ‘ oy 
at) pw Jon wre Cre 
CHURCHES and among FOREIGN PEOPLES. ‘ e «° 
Boox I. Paris and Avignon. —II. Cisalpine Gaul. —III. The MADDEN and CO.’S CATALOGUE of 
Adriatic and Agean, ¢ ORIENTAL BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS for 1343, is 
By the Rev. FREDERICK W. FABER, M.A. oo . ‘ soairin wet ; 
is Catalogue contains nearly the Works in Oriental Literature 
— Univerriantin po ge I als ooo oo at the present day. Gratis to written or personal b applica: 
Ecsta onsn St. Paul's poate and Waterloo Place. 8 Leadenhall Street. 





ain The Bishop of New anet 's Sermons, 
In 8vo, price 18¢. 
ERMONS on VARIOUS OCCASIONS; 
with Three Charges to the Clergy of his Diocese. 


By the Right Rey. GEO. WASHINGTON DOANE, D.D. LL.D. 
Bishop of New Jersey; and Rector of St, Mary’s Church, 
Burlington. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Every Lady her own Gardener. 
Fourth Edition, with Woodcuts, fep. 8vo, 6s. 
ARDENING for LADIES. With Direc- 
tious for every Month in the Year. 
By Mrs. LOUDON. 
By the same Author, with 150 Woodcuts, fep. Svo, 8 


Botany for Ladies; or, a Popular Introdue- 
tion to the Natural System of Plants. 


Also, with 45 Woodcuts, 16mo, 4s. 
The Year-Book of Natural History for Young 


Persons. 





New Edition of Mr. Palmer's Treatise on the Church, 


In @ vols. a) price M. 14. (dedicated, b: 
shops of ry and Armagh), the 
cla a 


van ATISE on the CHURCH of In post 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
CHRIST. Designed chiefly for the use of Students in HE BOTANICAL LOOKER-OUT among 
Theology. the WILD FLOWERS of the FIELDS, WOODS, aud 
By the Rev. WILLIAM PALMER, M.A. MOUNTAINS of ENGLAND and WALES; forming « familiar 
Of Worcester College, Oxford; Author of “ Origines Liturgice.” Monthly Guide for the collecting Botanist. 
*,* The 2 chief detien ot this yet ce to Sooty some answer to the By EDWIN LEES, F.L.S. 
tly made, tha ls are not bound to London: Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. H. Davies, Montpellier 


frequen 
one Selena ators what wi ith a vr pen and | ts Cheltenham ; and sold by all other Booksellers. 
—Preface. ee 


nission, to the Archbi- 


hird Edition, revised an John Lage Albemarle Street. 





Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. i porns in > Matincstant, 
New Volume of Sermons by ) Mr. re. -Melwill. 
In $vo, price 10s. 6d., the First Volume of 
GERMONS on some of the less Prominent 
Facts and References in Sacred Story 
By HENRY MELVILL, B.D. 


Minister of Camden Chess, Camberwell; and Chaplain to the Tower 
of London; formerly Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, ise ore Paradise Row, Stoke N 

1. Sermons. Vol. I, Fourth Edition, 8vo, the Gly ag Landant aad William Armiger Scripps “ 
10s. 6d.; Vol. 11., Third Edition, $vo. 10s. 6d. Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Haw- 


over Square, in the Count; Middlesex, at the Literary Gazette Otfice, 
2: Sermons before the University of Cam- ‘Maniker 7 Wellington ee Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the said 
bridge in 1856, 1837, and 1859. In 3 vols. Svo (sold separately), 


In 2 vols. post Svo, lis. cloth, 


ETTERS WRITTEN DURINGa 


in JOURNEY to SWITZERLAND in the AUTUMN of 
A. 
By Mrs. ASHTON YATES, 
Duncan and Malcolm, Paternoster Row. 





Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Cottage, Cowley Road, North 
a ube Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Camberwell 
in the “County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Frank- 
Yewington, in the County of Middleses, 
ce, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, i 
ished 








County, on Saturday, April 29, 1843. 
price 5s. each. Agents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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